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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


-- 

any earnest and thoughtul student 
of human civilisation turns his attention 
to the study of the part which India has played 
in the development of man’s humanity, he 
cannot fail to learn distinctly that the moral 
influence of Indian thought and life has been 
great, indeed, in determining and fixing those 
really noble spiritual elements of civilisation 
which constitute as it were, the foundation of that 
same humanity. The subtle manner in which 
even now Indian thought is sj)reading through¬ 
out the world is not only indicative of the power 
possessed by that thought, but is also an illus¬ 
tration of the sweetly silent penetrativeness 
which has specially characterised it throughout 
history. Indeed, the true vital point in the 
constitution of any civilisation is found out 
to be that through which it comes into contact 
with other civilisations so as to influence them 
well in their own growth and advancement. 
The essential vitality of a civilisation, so 
ascertained from the nature of the external 
effects produced by it, is also seen invariably 
to be the basis of the unity and continuity 
possessed by that civilisation. Judged in this 
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manner, the soul of Hindu civilisation is at 
once made out to be in the religious history 
of India ; it is the religious philosophy of India 
that has both directly and indirectly influenc¬ 
ed the civilisations of the East and West, and 
it is mainly in religious expansion and deve¬ 
lopment that we see the continued progress 
and growth of Indian enlightenment. There¬ 
fore, the history of religion in India has a 
much larger meaning than it can have in con¬ 
nection with the civilisation of any other 
country or nationality. 

In this religious history of India perhaps no 
one has, at any rate during the last one 
thousand years, played a more prominent 
part than Sankara, a connected account of 
whose life and teachings is presented briefly 
in English in this volume. It is hoped that 
the readers of this volume will find therein 
such materials of thought and history as 
will enable them to know accurately the 
position of Sankara in the evolution of the 
national religious life of the Hindu people, 
and enable them also at the same time to 
estimate correctly the great value of his work 
in life as viewed from the standpoint of history. 
How he was the product of the age in which he 
was born, how he in his turn impressed his per¬ 
sonality on the unity of Hindu life and civilisa¬ 
tion, how his work as a scholar and reformer has 
been in harmony with the historic genius of the 
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Hindu nation, and how, lastly, this work of his 
has, owin^ to this very harmony, become fully 
assimilated into the life of the living India of to¬ 
day are all things which are sure to strike the 
observant reader of Sankara’s Life and Times, 
So far as we the people of this land are con¬ 
cerned, our very nearness to Sankara is apt to 
blind us to the larger features of his historic 
work and achievements; and to make these 
manifest, we may well quote here the estimate 
of Sankara as given by Sister Nivedita, a worthy 
English lady who has by the power of her 
sympathy beautifully succeeded in raising her¬ 
self to a condition of consonance with Hindu 
ideals of life and its aims : — 

Western people can hardly imagine a personality like 
that of Sankaracharya. In the course of a few years to 
have nominated the founders of no less than ten great 
religious orders, of which four have fully retained their 
prestige to the present day; to have acquired such a 
mass Sanskrit learning as to create a distinct philoso- 
pliy and impress himself on the scholarly imagination of 
India is a pre-eminence that twelve hundred years have 
not sufficed to shake; to have written poems whose 
grandeur makes them unmistakable, even to foreign and 
unlearned ears ; and at the same time to have lived with 
his disciples in all the radiant love and simple pathos of 
the saints—this is the greatness that we must appreciate 
but cannot understand. We contemplate with wonder 
and delight the devotion of Francis of Assisi, the intel¬ 
lect of Abelard, the virile force and freedom of Martin 
Luther, and the political efficiency of Ignatius Loyola ; 
but who could imagine all these united in one person ? 

It may appear to some that this estimate is too 
favourably coloured; but we wish feo remind 
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such persons that in the very combination of 
these variedly heroic characteristics there is a 
factor which has a natural tendency to tone down 
the pointedness of each of the many aspects of 
Sankara’s many-sided greatness and heroism. 
If this little book does in any way help on a 
proper appreciation of such a historic personage 
as the great Sankara, all those that have taken 
part in its preparation and publication will feel 
quite abundantly rewarded ; for, India suffers 
to-day in the estimation of the world more 
through that world’s ignorance of the achieve¬ 
ments of the heroes of Indian history than , 
througli the absence or the insignificance of 
such achievements. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


1 . Sources of Informaiion and their Value. 


4 4 S far as it is known,” says a recent Ameri- 
o\ writer in speaking of the great 

Athenian Sage, “ the life of Socrates, 
in its merely outward bodily incident, may be 
told in a paragraph.” Such, it is to be feared, 
is also the case with Sankara, whose life it is 


here purposed to sketch. Few of the facts of 
his life can be narrated with certainty, not 
even the time and the place of his birth. 

A^et the need for a reliable and historic 


account of Sankara is being felt more and more ; 
for, the Adwaita Philosophy, of which he was the 
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foremost expounder and which has since his 
time enjo5"ed a wide and more or less steady 
popularity throughout India, has latterly had 
additional importance given to it by the Vedan- 
tic studies of Western scholars, European and 
American, and by the spread of Theosophic 
thought. The comparative method is being 
applied to it and its merit is being thus tested. 
Christian and other hostile sects seek to expose 
what they believe to be its shortcomings. 
This intelligent study of Sankara’s works has 
naturally aroused a desire to ascertain the facts 
of the ‘ external ’ life of the Teacher. As yet, 
however, but few really historic memoirs exist 
of the life and times of Sankara, written in 
a true historic spirit and with the object of 
showing him just as he was. The aim of the 
present sketch is accordingly to gather to¬ 
gether for the benefit of the general reader 
what is to be found in the Sankaravijayaa 
or ‘ Triumphs of Sankara ’ which have come 
down to us, and in the monographs and stray 
items of information available in the recent 
writings of modern enquirers. 
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These ‘original authorities’ are—(1) the 
Sankaravijayas of Madhavacharya, Ananda- 
giri, Chidvilasa and Swami Sadananda, arrang¬ 
ed perhaps in chronological order here; (2) a 
chapter which is to be found in the ninth 
Anisa of Skanda Purana ; and (3) Madhva’^ 
vijaya and Manimanjari, both by Pandit 
Narayanacharya, a hostile Mddhva writer. And 
of recent writers, Wilson, Max Muller, and 
Telang may be mentioned as the most im¬ 
portant. A few words regarding the rela¬ 
tive merits of these several sources are needed 
to prevent misconceptions and explain the 
attitude of the present writer towards them. 

Madhavacharya, whose work is placed first 
in the list, is the well-known Vidyaranya, who 
was minister of Hukka and Bukka, Kings of 
Vijayanagar, and became later on the chief of 
the Sringeri Mutt. This fact settles the time 
when this Sankaravijaya was written, whether 
Vidyaranya wrote it himself or caused it to be 
written by some one else ; for, considered as a 
literary effort, it is to be feared that, matter 
and manner taken together, the work does not 
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reflect much credit on the critical capacity and 
historic judgment of the author. It is quite 
clear from internal evidence that it was meant 
to be a counterblast to the Mfidhva writings 
above mentioned. Of the other Sankara- 
vijayas, it need only be said that they all show 
traces of relatively later origin, though Wilson 
claims for Anandagiri age as well as trust¬ 
worthiness. This, however, Telang has shown 
to be groundless and untenable. The chapter of 
Skandapura7ia has been mentioned only to 
show that it is a very recent and poor interpo¬ 
lation and has even less historic value. 
Madhvavijaya and Manimanjaid are, on the 
other hand, owing to their nature, very 
interesting for historic purposes. In his 
sketch of the life of Madhva, the writer of 
this account has endeavoured to show that 
these works were the fruit of the perse¬ 
cution which that teacher of dualistic Vedanta 
had received from the then incumbents of the 
Sringeri Mutt, and that he had on that 
account been forced to call himself Bhima, 
and make Sankara, one of whose successors at 
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the Srioigeri Mutt accidentally bearing the 
same name, (as has been shown elsewhere), had 
been troubling him, an avatar of a Raksliasa, 
Maniman by name, mentioned in the Maha- 
hharata. Pandit Narayana, one of the followers 
of Madhva, in the next generation, put these 
hints together along with some traditions 
current in Malabar about Sankara, and thus 
composed these two works of his, with intent 
to discredit Sankara’s origin and his doctrines. 

2. Hinduism before Sankara: Buddhism. 

The life of Sankara, like that of every other 
great man, has to begin with the description of 
the state of things in the midst of which he w^as 
born and brought up, for “each man, poet or 
philosopher, inhales much before he exhales.’’ 
Accordingly we have to consider the state of 
Hinduism at the time of the advent of this 
great Guru, and pass in rapid review the 
stages it had gone through before reaching that 
particular state. 

It is enough, however, to start with the 
period, whenever it was, when Vedic sacrifices 
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constituted mainly the creed of Hinduism. In 
the words of the poet kings (in those days) 
had milked the earth for sacrifices, and Indra, 
in return, the heavens, to help harvests on.’^ 
There was the sacrifice of the horse, there was 
the sacrifice of the goat, and of all other things 
imaginable. And sacrifices had increased not 
merely in number but also in elaboration of 
ritual. Extravagant rewards had been pro¬ 
mised by the promoters, which, however, could 
not be realised in practice and the unconvinc¬ 
ing explanations invented to explain these 
failures away, merely served to hasten the fall 
of the system. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, the desire for inner religious im¬ 
provement was slowly growing and making 
itself manifest. The opponents of animal 
sacrifices were to be found not merely among 
the Kshatriyas, but the more thoughtful 
among the Brahmins had also begun to sing 
the praises of divine contemplation and prac¬ 
tical moral virtues, as against the extrava¬ 
gances of sacrifices. The Upanishads or ‘Hhe 
top-knots of the Fedlas” as they are sometimes 
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termed, are almost everywhere of this line of 
thought, and one glorious hymn, chanted to 
this day by the orthodox Smarta Brahmin 
before breaking his fast, discovers in beautiful 
terms the meaning of the whole movement. It 
is known as (Sacrifice of the Self) and 

is well worthy of translation ; but it being 
rather long, this sample will suffice for our 
present purpose : —‘‘ And of the sacrifice per¬ 
formed by the master who has understood 
these truths, the soul is the performer; the 
heart, the seat of the sacrificial fire; sensual 
desires, the ghee ; anger, the sacrificial lamb ; 
contemplation, fire; the period of sacrifice, as 
long as life lasts ; whatever is eaten, is sacri¬ 
ficial rice; whatever is drunk, is the soma 
drink; and death is the sacred hath co'uclud- 
ing the ceremony ! ” 

This spirit, fostered by men of thought and 
encouraged by men of action over a long period, 
at last practically manifested itself in the teach¬ 
ing of Gautama, the Buddha. Most Hindus 
have learned to regard this teacher as an 
avatar of Vishnu, though strangely enough he 
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is said to have come down not to establish reli^ 
gion and law by protecting the good and 
punishing the wicked, which is the mission 
of all the other avatars of Vishnu, but to 
delude some pious devotees of Siva as well 
as of Vishnu. Many others, who have learned 
to look upon him with better and more rational 
feelings, yet seem to regard him as an alien, 
and his faith as absolutely alien to India. 
This, it need hardly be pointed out, is a gross 
misreading of history. The teaching of 
Gautama, a member of a Rajput clan, was but 
a developed form of the thoughts and theories 
found in the UjxfuishaclSy with the freshness 
and vigour of liis own personality and zeal 
added to them. The rapid spread of Buddhism 
among all classes is proof that he had ‘ set to 
music’just ‘the tune whicli had been haunt¬ 
ing millions of ears.’ Long after his de[)arture 
and after his inclusion in the Hindu Pantheon, 
Buddha’s real service to mankind is described 
by Jayadeva, in one of his popular songs, to 
have been the propagation of the spirit of mercy 
and the abolition of animal sacrifices. For 
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sings he, 0 Thou of merciful heart! Thou 
didst condemn the slaugliter of lambs at sacri¬ 
fices, though enjoined by Srutis, when Thou 
didst take the shape of Buddha.” His crusade 
against the killing of animals, and his battles 
so earnestly fought in favour of righteous¬ 
ness and renunciation, his use of the verna¬ 
culars in religious teaching instead of Sans¬ 
krit, and his organisation of bands of monks 
and nuns of all castes to spread his faith—all 
these points explain the electric speed with 
which Buddhism spread in his days as well as in 
the succeeding times, not merely over all parts 
of India but over vaster regions East and West. 

Starting under such firvoiirable conditions, 
however, this religion, like every other institu¬ 
tion ever started by human agency, silently 
went on changing from century to century, and 
during its later life became corrupt in many 
ways. Gross idolatry in practice (c.f. Hiouen 
Tsang), formal atheism in doctrine, a regular 
army of monks and nuns everywhere eating up 
the substance of the industrious and charged 
with the worst evils of decayed monasticism, 
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were only a few of its bad features. Its enemies, 
the Brahmins, at length felt that the time had 
come for them to use the logic and rhetoric 
of Buddhists against themselves,—and they 
began to do it effectively. 

3. Eevived Hinduism: Its Defects. 

Among these neo-Hindu missionaries, Kum- 
arila Bhatta is evidently the most renowned. 
Tradition connects him with a fierce and relent¬ 
less conflict against the Buddhist, of which 
more will be said later on. Here it is enough 
to note that his peculiar faith was in what is 
known as Kanna-marga, that is, salvation by 
the sole means of the faithful performance 
of Karmas or the daily and other periodical 
ceremonial rites enjoyed by the Vedas and the 
Smritis, His success, whatever it was, was due, 
not certainly to the advocacy of animal sacri¬ 
fices, whose day had most assuredly fled, and 
to which mere lip-service was all that anybody 
would render, but to the revival of the harm¬ 
less rites, made more impressive and more 
authoritative through his successfully meeting 
the arguments of the Buddhists against the 
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Vedic religion and in favour of their owu 
faith. 

Bhatta’s was only one of the many sects 
that had been formed at various times in 
the later progress of Hinduism. There were 
Bhairavas. SaktaSy Ganapatyas, with many 
sub-divisions among each ; and the name of 
these sects was really legion.* They had all 
based their faiths, however, on the Vedas; 
particular texts or passages, torn from the 
context and specially interpreted, formed their 
scripture ; and several of them had begun to 
claim greater authority for the Puranas or 
the Smritis on which they had based their 
belief, than even that which belonged to the- 
Vedas, And, what was of infinitely greater 
importance, the practices of some of these 
religious sects were abominable or terrible^ 
And every sect was intolerant of every other. 
The long and ceaseless wranglings of these sects 

i%fcTcT5T m- u 


SanJcara-vijaya. 
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and their occasional mutual persecutions and 
other hardships thereby caused had, at length, 
resulted in a general sense of weariness which 
seemed to have come over men, and an earnest 
hankering after some kind of harmonising 
principles, and general religious peace. Union 
and friendliness were possible only when a 
common basis could be so fashioned as to be 
comprehensive and able to allow for large 
differences of secondary importance, philoso¬ 
phically as well as practically. This then was 
assuredly the kind of unifying influence that 
was urgently needed. It was given to Sankara 
to supply this need, in the most wonderful 
manner possible and with the most solid 
success, and make Vedanta the basis of every 
religious sect that India has known, so as 
to satisfy the needs of men of all shades of 
intelligence and bias. 



CHAPTER II. 

BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS. 

— - 

The Time xVNd Place of His Birth. 
-- 

An obscure village named Kaladi, six miles 
to the east of Alvoi, now a station on the 
Cochin-Shoranur Railway line, is traditionally 
mentioned as the birthplace of Sankara. It 
is not undisputed ; for, Anandagiri mentions 
that place as Chidambaram. He is, however, 
alone in this statement. Further, the writer 
of Manimanjari gives it as Kaladi, and his 
testimony in such matters must be held pecu¬ 
liarly valuable for very obvious reasons. Again 
Pazurpanai lUam, one of the Nambudri fa¬ 
milies in the neighbourhood of Trichur, has been 
in all Malabar understood to be the family to 
which the mother of Sankara belonged, and her 
cremation ground thereabout is still shown to the 
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enquirer as a place of interest. There is likewise 
s. curious practice connected with the temple of 
Narayana at Badarikasrama on the Himalayas. 
The officifiting priest there has been a Nambudri 
from Malabar for a long i)eriod, and the me¬ 
mory of no man goes back to a period when 
he was otherwise. And, as tradition assigns 
the founding of this temple to Sankara, the 
presence of the Nambudri there can easily be 
explained by his kinship to the founder. We 
have, therefore, every reason to believe that 
Sankara belonged to Malabar and to the 
Nambudri class of Brahmins. 

The Agrahara of Kaladi is said to have 
been founded by a neighbouring chief, who 
was called Rajasekhara, if that be, indeed, a 
proper name. This chief dreamed^ as thou¬ 
sands of other men have done, that Siva had 
become manifest in the neighbourhood of his 
•capital in a spontaneously risen Linga, And 
he accordingly caused a temple to be built for 
the Grod and founded an Agrahara or settle¬ 
ment of Brahmins for the service of the temple. 
Among these was one of the name of Vidyadhi- 
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rflja, which is evidently a title indicating his 
learning. He had an only son of the name of 
Sivaguru. They went through the usual course 
of instruction open in those days to Brahmin 
bo3's ; and, having completed his studies, he 
married at the proper age and settled down as 
a householder. For a long time he was child¬ 
less, and both husband and wife prayed to Siva 
to bless them with a son. At length, in conse¬ 
quence, as the Sankaravijayaimt^ it, of a plan 
agreed upon at Kailas between Siva and the 
Gods who had called there to learn how He was 
going to revive Hinduism, the God was pleased 
to bless the wife of Sivaguru and she became 
the mother of Sankara. 

It would be a marvel if, in the case of 
such a great Guru like Sankara, as in so 
many other cases, later generations had 
found nothing extraordinary about his birth. 
Accordingly, in addition to the divine bless¬ 
ing noted just now, we have several other 
versions to consider in regard to the circum¬ 
stances of the Guru’s birth and parentage. 
Madhava adds that, before blessing Sivaguru’s 
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wife, the God asked her in a vision while she 
was asleep, whether she would have a number 
of dunces and ruffians for children, or an only 
wise son who was destined to be short-lived. 
She wisely chose the latter alternative, and had 
Sankara for her son. 

Anandagiri, however, relates the story in an 
entirely different manner. We have seen that 
he mentions the place of Sankara’s nativity as 
Chidambaram. We are told that there was a 
pious Brahmin living with his wife at this 
place, and that, at one time the husband retired 
to a neighbouring forest after renouncing the 
world, that the wife continued for a long time 
to serve the Lord of Chidambaram, and that, as 
a reward of her devotion, the Lord was pleased 
to make her conceive in some mysterious and 
miraculous manner. And the child thus born 
to her was Sankara. 

There is again another version of the 
story of Sankara’s birth which we have to 
examine before we pass on. The writer 
of Manimanjari states that a Brahmin 
widow of Kaladi went astray from the ascetic 
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life imposed upon her and begot a male child, 
and that this child was Sankara. This plain 
statement, however, is based on a tradition still 
current in some parts of Malabar, that a young 
widow of Kalacli once went to the temple of 
Siva along with other girls of her own age, and 
that, as some among them prayed for children, 
she also did so, that the Lord granted her re¬ 
quest, and that she bore Sankara in conse¬ 
quence. The difficulties which Sankara is said 
to have experienced later on, in conducting the 
funeral rites of his mother, would also seem to 
confirm the suspicions about the illegitimacy 
of his birth, though the objections of his rela¬ 
tives were merely against a Sanyasin attempt¬ 
ing to violate the rules of his order, by under¬ 
taking to perform the funeral rites of his dead 
mother. 

We have no materials to enable us, at this 
distance of time, to estimate authoritatively 
the meaning of these stories regarding San¬ 
kara’s birth. We see, however, that Madhava’s 
book makes absol utely no mention whatever of 
these damaging traditions. If he had had any 
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knowledge of or belief in them, he would surely 
not have left them unexplained; for, he has 
sought to explain away the other calumnies 
against Sankara as, for instance, the incidents 
relating to Bharati which will be mentioned 
later on. Farther, there is a fairly strong 
argument to prove that all this talk about his 
birth being suspicioue is unfounded. Both at 
the time of his renunciation and in connection 
with the funeral rites of his mother, we shall 
see that Sankara showed an extraordinary affec¬ 
tion for her; in the latter case, he even went 
the length of oSending the whole circle of his 
orthodox relations for the purpose of satisfying 
his mother’s wishes. Now, as it has been a 
maxim with the Aryan Hindus to regard the 
unchaste mother, the indebted father and the 
idiotic son, as among the worst enemies of a 
man, Sankara would hardly have cared to suffer 
all the troubles and annoyances that he did on 
his mother’s account, if she had not deserved 
that amount of sacrifice and filial love on his 
part, even when such sacrifice was unnecessary 
according to the strict letter of the law. 
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Accordingly, we may ascribe the whole of this 
tradition partially to calumny and partially to 
misguided admiration. It is also considered 
by some, we may add, that he was perhaps a 
posthumous son, and it is just possible that this 
simple fact was afterwards developed by friends 
no less than enemies on the lines of the 
mysterious with the most varied and grotesque 
results in every case. 

If these are the difficulties in regard to the 
ascertainment of the place and the circum¬ 
stances of Sankara’s birth, infinitely greater 
are those that we have to face in trying to 
ascertain the time of his birth. The exact 
year of his birth is perhaps lost to us for ever, 
for, the horoscope given in Madhava’s book is a 
mere imitation of Rama’s and is, therefore, 
worthless.* The Sringeri Mutt, undoubtedly 
of the Guru’s founding, has a list of his 
successors ; but, unhappily, it is an imperfect 

♦ Two views are generally held as to the probable time 
of the Guru’s advent; namely, 788 A.D., which is accept¬ 
ed by one school of thinkers, and the close of the oth 
century which is held by the other. It need hardly be 
observed that nothing conclusive has been arrived at by 
either party, nor is it likely to be until better data 
become available. 
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list, for besides other errors, it assigns to 
Suresvaracharya, the immediate successor of 
the Guru, a period of 700 years or more ! Still 
as the time of this monk’s birth is placed at the 
close of the eighth century of the Vikrama era, 
if we make some allowance for somebody’s care¬ 
lessness herein, it is easy perhaps to reconcile 
small discrepancies and take 788 A.D., as the 
year of the Guru’s birth, as Max Miiller does. 

Two additional reasons would also seem to 
support this. Madhava’s book locates the 
Buddhists mainly in Kashmir or more gener- 
ally in the Himalayan regions; and Magadha 
does not seem to have figured in Sankara’s 
days as the stronghold of Buddhism, or even 
as a province where the Buddhist were numer¬ 
ous, though in the minority. Now as Hiouen 
Tsang had found in the middle of the seventh 
century that Magadha was still dominantly 
Buddhistic under Siladitya II., a period of about 
150 years is not too long for the decline of 
Buddhism in this province. Again, if the date 
assigned by the late Professor Sundaram Pillay 
to Sambandha could be accepted as the right 
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and proper date, and if the allusion said to be 
found in one of Sankara’s devotional songs is 
a real reference to that Tamilian saint, then 
the year that we have accepted has every pro¬ 
bability of being the right date. As it is, 
however, it can only he regarded as provisional • 

Telang, it must be noted, very ably pleads 
that Sankara must have been born somewhere 
towards the close of the sixth century, from a 
remarkable allusion in his Sutra-Bhashya to 
a Puma Varrnan, who was a Bhuddhistic King 
of Magadha at about that time. To the pre¬ 
sent writer, however, it seems to need addition¬ 
al and more direct evidence before that date 
may well be said to have been established. For 
the present, then, we proceed on the supposi¬ 
tion that 788 A.D. indicates the year of Sanka¬ 
ra’s birth. 

2. Early Years and Education. 

The boy’s early years were spent in the usual 
way. He was initiated into the mysteries of the 
alphabet at the proper time, and soon manifest¬ 
ed uncommon intelligence. In his seventh 
year he was about to be invested with the 
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sacred string, when his father died. His 
mother bad the ceremony conducted later, and 
sent him to learn the Vedas and the Vedangas — 
from whom, we are not told. As has been 
said of several others, it is also said of Sankara 
that he learned all the Vedas and Sastras in 
two or three years—by the eigth year of his 
age he had finished his coarse of studies ! And 
the same writer who tells us this also informs 
us, almost in the same breath, that after his 
return from his Guru’s home, where he had been 
staying for some years, fathers who had 
daughters to marry were anxious to offer them 
in marriage to him. Now, it is absolutely unheard 
of among Nambudris, at any time in their his¬ 
tory, that a boy was married about his eigth 
year. One or the other of these statements, 
therefore, has to be rejected; and we may regard 
the tender age when he finished his course of 
studies as having been given in a careless 
manner or with intent to add to the Guru’s 
greatness. We shall, therefore, reject it and hold 
that, in all probability, Sankara had become a 
young man by the time he returned to his own 
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house, having, in the usual course, completed 
his study of the Sastras in the house and un¬ 
der the guidance of his teacher. This, however, 
is not meant to urge that there was nothing 
extraordinary about him. It only rejects tenth- 
rate and meaningless miracles. How capacious 
his mind was and how solid and how well the 
seeds of learning now sown in him blossomed 
forth wlien the time came for it, appears in 
every line of the commentaries, as will be 
shown later on. 

Sankara’s student-life being over, proposals 
of marriage began to be seriously entertained; 
and his mother must have been, as usual, busy 
consulting astrologers about the horoscopes of 
suitable girls. One day, about this time, we 
are told that the sage Agastya and other 
sages called at Sankara’s house; and the 
talk turning on the length of his life, Agastya 
reminded the mother of her choice of a wise 
but short-lived son, and told her that her son 
was accordingly destined to die at an early age. 
All the story about the shortness of Sankara’s life 
naturally looks very much like a prediction after 
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the event. Accidents have often helped to guide 
innate tendenciesand someaccident, atthistime? 
might have contributed to the sudden turn in 
Sankara’s life. Whatever the reason, he seems 
immediately afterwards to have formed within 
himself a resolution to renounce the world and 
become a Sany(f,sin. Thus the talk of 
marriage was soon thrown itito the background 
by his serious proposal to become at once a 
Sanyasin. The mother, as is usual in all 
similar cases, bewailed her sad fate, her lone¬ 
liness during the remainder of her life, and 
felt sorry that there was to be no one to per¬ 
form her funeral rites after her death. The 
Sasty^as declare that a 8anyasi)i is above all 
rites and ceremonies, so that even the per¬ 
formance of the funeral rites of his parents 
ceases to be obligatory on him. Sankara 
assured his mother, however, that, Sanyasin 
or no Sanyasin, he would always be ready 
to attend to her spiritual requirements. Even 
then his mother was not satisfied, and Sankara 
was obviously waiting for his opportunity in 
patience. 
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One day mother and son went to have their 
bath in the river. ]t was then in floods; and 
as he was having his j)lunge, he feJt that a 
crocodile was pulling him by the foot. At 
once he shouted out to his mother in a loud 
voice,—I am gone, dear mother! The 
crocodile is dragging me down. Let me 
have the satisfaction of dying a Sanyasin. 
Give me the permission needed. I shall then 
die in peace ! ” The mother in this crisis could 
not, of course, hesitate and at once told him 
that he was a Sanyasin, 

Perhaps there was a real peril, and Sankara 
secured what is known as or the 

adoption of the vow of asceticism and men¬ 
dicancy when death is near. However it was, he 
emerged from the water a declared Sanyasin. 
He repeated his promise to his mother, 
placed her under the care of his relatives, 
to whom he likewise left all his property, and 
left Kaladi in search of a Guru with a view to 
get himself formally initiated into the holy 
order of Hindu Sanyasa. 
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3. Renunciation. 

In almost every part of India there have 
been recognised seats of Hindu learning sancti¬ 
fied through their association with the names 
of some great teachers. All the various branches 
of Ancient Indian learning have had their recog¬ 
nised founders and ‘ traditional ’ leaders. The 
Vedanta-Sutras of Badarayana, the Karma- 
Sutras of Jaimini and all other works of 
that kind have been taken up by particular 
‘ schools ’ in various parts of the country, 
and their traditional interpretations of religious 
doctrine and philosophy have been treasured 
dp and handed down by oral teaching to 
generations of earnest and faithful students. 
Of sucli seats of learning, Sankara was led to 
choose one ^ on the bank of the Narmada’— 
evidently a hermitage—presided over at this 
time by a great Sanyasin of the name of 
Govinda. His teacher and perhaps also 
predecessor in office there was the famous 
Gaudapada. Hardly anything more has come 
down to us of Govinda than that he taught 
Sankara the germs of his philosophy. But as 
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we find that, in every work that Sankara ha& 
left behind, he subscribes himself reverentially 
as the disciple of Sri Grovinda Bhagavatpada, 
we may well take it to prove the great esteem 
that Sankara had for this teacher, as also the 
desire to publish his obligations to the teacher, 
Sankara also pays his respects to his Pamma- 
Guru — i.e,, the teacher’s teacher—Gaudapada, 
thus making it almost certain that the latter 
had just preceded Govinda. 

The description of the first meeting of 
Govinda and his pupil is given both by 
Madhava and Chidvilasa. The former is 
perhaps at his worst here; for he makes 
Sankara go to the hermitage, cast himself at 
the teacher’s feet, and on being asked who he 
was, answer—‘‘ Master, I am neither fire, nor 
air, nor earth, nor water—none of these, but 
the Supreme Spirit shining underneath all 
phenomena.” In other words, he talks Advaita 
long before learning it! Chidvilasa locates the 
hermitage on the Himalayas; Sankara goes to 
Govinda there and pays his respects ; and on 
being asked who he was, says—“ I am the son 
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of Sivaguru, a Brahmin of Kerala. My father 
died in my childhood, and I was brought up 
by my mother. I have had a fair course of 
training in the Sastraa,’^ Then he goes on to 
give the crocodile incident already referred to, 
and requests the teacher to formally initiate 
him and invest him with the robe of the San- 
yasin. Perhaps the temple at Badari was 
built in memory of these days. 

Satisfied with this account, Govinda received 
this pupil with pleasure, and having made him 
go through the formalities needed, made him 
into a full Sanyasin and began to teach him 
the philosophy that he had himself learnt from 
Gaudapada. How long the course of discipline 
and instruction lasted we cannot tell, but it 
must have been a fairly long one. For, soon 
^fter its completion, Sankara leaves the hermit¬ 
age and goes to Benares, where he receives pupils 
himself and begins to write his works and 
propagate his philosophy. It is said that 
Govinda desired Sankara to go to Benares 
first, and afterwards became one of those peri¬ 
patetic teachers of religion who abounded so 
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largely in pre-Buddhistic as well as post-Bud- 
dhistic India. To this day his name is invok¬ 
ed by his affectionate disciples as ‘ the best of 
peripatetic Teachers.’ 



CHAPTER III. 

PREPARATION FOR THE GREAT MISSION. 


I. Life at Benares. The CommentariEwS 

AND OTHER WORKS. 

-- 

Accordingly Sankara went to Benares, and 
in that centre of learning soon distinguished 
himself in dialectics and philosophy, and began 
to attract pupils from various quarters. Among 
these was a young Brahmin from the land of 
the Cholas, i, e., from Chidambaram or some 
part of what is now the District of Tanjore, 
He was admitted as a novice with the name of 
Padmapada, and his devotion to the Ouru 
was unbounded. He, therefore, became special¬ 
ly endeared to him; and this having roused 
some impatience in the minds of the other 
disciples, Sankara, on one occasion, put his 
favourite’s faith to the test in their presence 
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by making him walk across the Ganges as if 
on solid ground, which he is said to have done 
because he had possessed the mustard seed of 
faith which moves mountaiovS, We shall learn 
more, later on, of his unbounded faith in his 
master. 

The order in which he wrote his works is 
not known to us; but judging from analogy, 
it is clear he must have attempted small things 
before beginning great ones. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that he began with commenting on the 
Thousand Names of Vishnu (Vishnu-Sahasra'- 
nama)^ and there is nothing improbable in it. 
The reader will easily find in his terse and 
beautiful explanations of these Names 
an earnest of what was to follow. Many 
small works of various kinds must have 
been written by him before he proceeded to 
comment on the chief Vpaniahads, or on the 
Oita, or, finally, on the Vedanta.-Sutras, The 
commentary on the Oita, is said to betray 
some amount of impatience in regard to those 
who object to an unmarried young man turn¬ 
ing out a Sanyasin. If it does, it must be 
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evidently the expression of his personaP feel¬ 
ings. There were likewise many original 
monographs composed at intervals as occasion 
called them forth. One such might be noted 
as a sample. One day Sankara was going 
along the street with his pupils to have his 
mid-day bath in the Granges. A Chandala 
with his dogs was passing by him, when the 
pupils shouted to ask him to clear the road, 
as Brahmins do in Malabar to this day. 
The man, however, turned about and asked 
the Guru how he might consistently teach 
Advaitism and practice such differentiating 
observances. The Guru was struck by the 
answer, and its pertinency to the occasion call¬ 
ed forth the five beautiful slokas forming the 
Manisha Fanchaka^ every one of which ends 
thus :—‘‘ He who has learned to look on pheno¬ 
mena in this (monistic) light is my true Guru, 
be he a Chandala or a twice-born man. This 
is my conviction.” How the Chandala was 
able to address Sankara thus we are not told, 
but all difficulties in the situation are avoided 
by making, him Siva in disguise. Another 
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and one of the most popular of the Ouru^s^ 
minor songs is said to have had a similar origin. 
It is a poem of about twelve slokas whose 
refrain is—WorshipGrovinda, worshipGovinda^ 
worship Govinda, 0 fool I When thou art face 
to face with Death at the appointed time, it 
is not the repetition of a grammatical formula 
that will save thee.” The story is that he 
observed at Beiiares a student enthusiastically 
engaged in learning Sanskrit Grammar, and 
that, with the object of teaching him the 
futility of such studies in the matter of the 
salvation of the soul, the great Oilvu spon¬ 
taneously burst out in song and gave vent to 
one of the most popular and musical of 
hie smaller poems, which is even to-day 
very largely used as a devotional song almost 
all over India. 

In this manner Sankara lived for several 
years at Benares, and sometimes at Badari to 
be free from bustle and disturbance, composing 
his works, submitting them to the wise men 
of his acquaintance in those parts and develop¬ 
ing and revising them in the light of criticisms 
3 
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and controversies. Vyasa himself, the reputed 
author of the Vedanta-SutraSf is said to have 
on one occasion come to Sankara’s abode as an 
old man; and, learning there from his pupils 
that he had commented on the Vedanta-Sutras 
Vyasa entered into a disputation with him on 
some knotty point; and this went on for a 
whole week, till Padmapada finding neither 
side disposed to give way, interposed and 
prayed that the Avatars of Vishnu and Siva 
might desist from further controversy and give 
the world peace! This, being interpreted, 
probably means that there was a good deal of 
wrangling over portions of Sankara’s commen¬ 
tary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and that he was 
perhaps occasionally forced to give up some of 
his earlier positions and meet opponents half¬ 
way, The old man here might well repre¬ 
sent an opponent of that kind, whom San¬ 
kara could not find it quite easy to 
satisfy and whose acquaintance with the litera¬ 
ture of the Vedanta philosophy must have 
been so good as to entitle him to be looked 
upon as a re-incarnated Vyasa. The cardinal 
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points, however, had now become settled and 
fortified and Sankara stood forth as the most 
uncompromising Monistic Teacher of India 
expounding in inimitable language, the great 
truth, of the familiar formula ‘That 

thou art.’ 

2. Commencement of the Triumphal Tour. 

The most important works of the Guru 
having thus been finished and tested and 
taught to his pupils, Sankara left Benares 
accompanied by a large number of his pupils 
and with a large collection of books. Chid- 
vilasa mentions the name of a certain Eatan 
Singh as the then chief of Benares, who, on this 
occasion, pressed Sankara to stay on with him. 
The Guru excused himself by saying that he 
had been asked by his master to be a peripa¬ 
tetic teaclier, and that, therefore, his mission 
was to teach and preach over the whole of India. 
Perhaps this name of the then King of Benares 
is not of much value for historical purposes. 
But, aware as we are of the part played by 
royal patrons in those days in promulgating reli¬ 
gion and in encouraging literature and philo- 
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sbphy, we need not doubt that Sankara’s fame 
and influence began to spread by reason of the 
help rendered by royal chiefs and princes 
everywhere, no iess than by his own worth; 
for, Anandagiri and Chidvilasa both agree 
in saying that the teacher had while on 
tour all the usual paraphernalia which the 
religious chiefs of Mutts display in our own 
days, and these could only have been gifts 
made by kings to Sankara in recognition of 
his religious learning and authority. 

So, helped by the local chief of Benares, 
Sankara began his triumphal progress as a 
teacher. He must have been then over twenty- 
five years of age, if our supposition is correct 
regarding his age at the time when he became 
a Sanyasin, He first stopped at Prayag 
(Allahabad) and bathed at the confluence of 
the Jumna and the Granges, and in his prayers 
remembered his parents. Afterwards, while he 
was resting in the shade of trees along the river 
bank with his disciples, news was brought to 
him that the great Bhatta, the champion of 
the Purva-Mimamsa school and the extirpator 
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of North Indian Buddhism was about to com¬ 
mit himself to flames! 

3. The Episode of Kumarila Bhatta. 

This is the place to speak at somo length 
of the life and doings of this historic 
personage. We have already had occasion 
to get a glance of his life-work, but we 
shall now pause to take a fuller view 
of him. He is believed to have been an 
Assamese Brahmin by some, while others 
profess to see in his Vartiica conclusive proof of 
his connection with the land of Tamil, and the 
following account is mainly taken from what 
Madhava says of him. He went through the 
course of studies open to every Brahmin boy. 
But either his own inclinations, or motives 
such as are known to have influenced Christian 
missionaries like Father Beschi, led him soon 
to put on the disguise of a Buddhist and learn 
Buddhistic theology from a great teacher of 
Buddhism. For a time all went on well; but 
on one occasion this teacher in his discourse 
happened to be more severe than usual in 
ridiculing the divinity and the sanctity of 
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the Vedas, so much so that Bhatta shed 
tears in consequence of it. His brother 
students who were all Buddhists, observed it 
and inferred that he must be a heretic. Accord'- 
ingly, ‘ these pious people who had taken on 
themselves the vow never to harm animal life, 
resolved that rather than suffer him to go 
abroad in possession of their secret doctrines 
and the weak points of their philosophy and 
turn their logic against themselves, they would 
do away with him altogether. So one 
night, as they were all chatting on the ter¬ 
race of the Buddhist teacher’s house, they 
contrived to trip him up, and down fell 
Kumarila exclaiming in a loud voice—If it 
be true that the Vedas form the true Revela¬ 
tion, may they save me from harm !” He 
reached the ground safe enough, having lost 
but one of his eyes, which loss, we are told, was 
due to the doubt implied in the expression, 
‘ Tjf it be true! ’ He somehow escaped with his 
life, and from that moment became the most 
uncompromising opponent of the Buddhistic 
faith and made it his mission to carry on a 
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ruthless war of controversy against its followers. 
We have, however, only the account of what 
he did at the court of King Sudhanvan^ 
though incidentally we are told that he had 
visited many other courts before arriving there. 
Here ensued a mighty controversy between 
the Buddhistic teachers at the king’s court 
(the king was a Buddhist himself) and Bhatta, 
the uproar and din caused by which is said to* 
have agitated the very heavens! Bhatta expos¬ 
ed their follies and their weak points with 
pitiless logic, and battered all their strong¬ 
holds and defeated the enemy everywhere. 
Then he explained to the king his chief 
doctrines—that the Vedas were true and re¬ 
vealed verbally even as they are, and that 
they, therefore, formed the best proof of their 
own authority as well as the touchstone of the 
authority of the Smritis, Puvanas and other 
scriptural works, ^cf I 
He held that the earlier part of the Vedas 
relating to the sacrifice was alone capable of 
saving men, so that the really religious part of 
life according to him was to go through the 
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rites enjoined in the sacrificial Kanda or sec¬ 
tion of the Vedas, But the king’s turn for 
abstract reasoning was apparently only of 
indifferent excellence, and so he bluntly 
«aid :—In matters of dialectics,^ success de¬ 
pends on the amount of one’s knowledge 
and the length of one’s tongue; and I, 
therefore, declare that I shall hold the faith of 
that man among you to be true and enduring, 
who casting himself from the top of the adja¬ 
cent hill, remains whole! ” Hereupon the Bud¬ 
dhists merely kept looking at each other, huh 
the Brahmin readily undertook to risk his 
person. The ordeal was accordingly gone 
through in the presence of a large crowd, and 
Bhatta threw himself down with the excla¬ 
mation already given and reached the ground 
* like a pillow stuffed with down.’ The Bud¬ 
dhists, however, argued that it was not the 
proper test in settling the truth of faiths, for 
the body in such cases could be protected from 
harm by means of drugs or charms or yogic 
practices. The king was wroth and proposed a 
second test as a kind of ultimatum. He caused 
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a jar to be brought into the assembly with its 
mouth carefully covered and sealed, and said 
that he would espouse the faith of that party 
which could say truly what was inside the 
closed jar. The parties met next morning and 
the Buddhists declared that the jar contained a 
serpent, while Bhatta said it was the God 
Vishnu who has the great serpent, Sesha, as his 
bed. ‘At these words of the Brahmin, the face 
of the king wore the look of the lotus that has 
faded in consequence of the pond wherein it 
grows becoming dry.’ From this awkward 
predicament, however, the king was soon 
relieved, for a voice from heaven declared that 
the Brahmin was right and that the other 
party was wrong ! The king thus got rid of all 
his doubts at once and issued this memorable 
edict—“ Let all those of my subjects be slain 
who fail to slay the Buddhists, old and young, 
from the Himalaya mountains to the Bridge of 
Rama! ” 

It has been thought desirable to give this 
account of Kumarila at some length, because, 
among other reasons, it gives, in however 
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distorted a form, some of the methods 
adopted by religious controversialists and 
revivalists in those days. If Bhatta really 
had achieved a dialectical victory at this 
court, as at other courts of kings and 
royal personages, tradition wpuld surely have re¬ 
corded it after the beaten manner. From what 
we have reproduced from the account given by 
Madhava, it seems clear that Bhatta’s dialectic 
skill did not prove quite so successful here as 
it might have done elsewhere; while the test 
of falling down ‘ from the hill ’ or from other 
height was one that Kumarila had already 
undergone ; and as to how his apparent failure 
to successfully guess the contents of the jar was 
retrieved by the support of a voice from heaven, 
we really cannot explain it. 

With regard to the king’s edict to massacre 
the Buddhists from the Himalaya mountains to 
Kama’s Bridge, however, it is safe to say 
at once that it is mere poetic bombast, 
for the simple reason that previous to the 
days of the Mahomedan Emperors, India 
knew no sovereign whose sway was quite 
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so extensive. Moreover, this same Sudhanvan 
who could issue such a summary edict 
for the destruction of Buddhists over the 
whole of India, is represented in another 
connection as hardly able to overcome a 
mob of Kapalika fanatics! In the decline 
ing days of Buddhism in India, the follow¬ 
ers of that religion must in many places 
have been subjected to much inconvenience 
and even ignominy. The patronage of sover¬ 
eigns and ruling chiefs, which in the earlier 
days had helped on the propagation of Bud¬ 
dhism in the country of its birth, gradually 
transferred its support to Hinduism so as to- 
effect a complete reconversion of the people to 
a more or less new adaptation of their ancient 
faith. This much may be freely admitted. But 
to prove that there was any general persecu¬ 
tion or massacre of the Buddhists in India, 
there is next to nothing in the way of adequate 
evidence. 

For, if we content ourselves with the more or 
less legendary accounts of the persecution 
either of Buddhists in Hindustan and the- 
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Dakhati or of Jains in Southern India, we shall 
have to admit that million upon millions 
of men were tortured or burnt or destroy¬ 
ed in the various diabolical ways known only 
to religions persecutors. But taking a more 
sober view of India and its people, and interpret¬ 
ing these legends in the light of comparison 
with past and present facts and of calm criticism, 
we have ample reason to believe that religious 
and political fires of persecution hardly ever 
discoloured the serene skies of the Indian 
village communities or any of those parts of 
the country which lay far removed from 
towns and cities. And even in cites the 
Buddhists, Jains and Hindus had, as a rule, 
got on well together for centuries; for, 
■the account we have from Hiouen Tsang 
of the relations between the various hostile 
religious sects does not forebode any such 
•coming storm as, we are asked to believe, raged 
over Hindustan so fiercel^^ under the guiding 
hand of Bhatta, in • the very next century. 
Testimony from unexpected quarters continues 
to come in our own days to prove that a wide, 
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fierce and relentless persecution for the sake of 
religion could never have been a fact in the 
History of India ; and that those relatively few 
cases of persecution, which undoubtedly must 
have occurred at times, were confined, as a rule, 
to particular localities, the great capital cities 
usually, and probably to the ‘ tallest blades of 
the field,’ i. e., to the most obstinate of 
sectaries. 

4. Bhatta and Sankara. 

On the whole, however, Bhatta seems to have 
succeeded in converting many large provinces 
from Buddhism to Vedic Hinduism; and tradi¬ 
tion confirms the fact of his having had a large 
following. And when he was satisfied that this 
work was fairly over, he is said to have resolved 
on the extraordinary course of committing, 
himself to flames, of which, as has been already 
mentioned, news reached Sankara at Prayag, 
or as Chidvilasa has it,atKuddhaorEudrapur,of 
which Bhadra Sena was the ruler at that time. 
Sankara hastened to the spot, and found Bhatta 
with piles of straw and dried sticks thrown 
about his person, all of which were already. 
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aflame. He even then caused himself to be 
announced to Bhatta and asked for an explan¬ 
ation of his course of conduct. The latter 
answered that on reviewing his life he had 
found two unpardonable sins which be had 
been driven to commit to farther his mission. 
The one was the destruction of his Ouvu, Bud¬ 
dhist though he was, in the flame of persecu¬ 
tion which he (Bhatta) had kindled; the other 
the practical denial of Grod in hjs endeavour to 
prove the absolute revelational character of the 
Vedas and the sole efficacy of the Vedic rites 
to save men. The Smritis having ordained 
self-immolation in such cases as the only 
proper means of purifying oneself, he had 
resolved on setting the example of obe¬ 
dience, so that the world might not have 
cause to say that he was a parson that 
recked not his own rede. Sankara, it is 
said, expressed a desire to have the pleasure 
of a discussion with him, but, as Bhatta had 
already become half-burnt, he could not col¬ 
lect his thoughts. He, therefore, asked Sankara 
to go to Mandana Misra, a champion of the 
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Karma Marga almost as good as Bhatta him¬ 
self. Mandana had married Bhatta’s sister 
and at this time was living at Mahishmati, the 
capital at one time of Magadha. Bhatta, after 
taking leave of all, passed away, leaving in the 
minds of many people the memory of the work 
for which he had lived and died. 

Tragic and full of instruction his narrative 
undoubtedly sounds ; but for purposes of his¬ 
tory, it is to be feared that the part of the story 
relating to the meeting of Sankara and Bhatta 
is valueless ; for chronology does not favour it, 
if we have it upon the right time for Sankara. 
This touching story then must be regarded, 
like many other touching stories, as having 
other uses than the historical. This remark, 
however, applies only to the meeting of the 
Gurus, It is, in all likelihood, a fact that 
Bhatta ended himself in that extraordinary 
way, for his nature, so far as tradition unfolds 
it, seems to have been highly emotional; and 
being terribly in earnest, if he had been con¬ 
scious of having sinned, and conscious also that 
nothing short of that final step would meet 
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the needs of the case, he obviously was not 
the person to shrink from that ordeal. Besides 
it was perfectly in keeping with the Levitical 
and casuistic nature of the central doctrine he 
had been preaching all his life. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MISSION ACCOMPLISHED. 

I. Mandana Misra. 


We now come to what apparently was the 
greatest achievement of Sankara—the contro¬ 
versy he had with Mandana Misra and its 
results. The elaboration of this event in 
almost all our authorities is evidence of its 
great importance, but strangely enough we 
have not many facts given about it in a plain 
and acceptable manner. Leaving Prayag, says 
Madhava, Sankara went to Mahishmati, where 
Mandana was living as chief Pandit of the 
court and in great affluence. A fine palatial 
house, a number of men-servants and women- 
servants, rows of parrots and other birds repeat¬ 
ing the dogmatic formula of their master,— 
—these are enough to 
4 
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show how he was living. Madhava’s account 
places the incident of this controversy relative¬ 
ly at the beginning of Sankara’s tour. Ananda- 
giri, on the other hand, makes Sankara go 
from Eudrapur, after Bhatta’s self-immolation, 
northwards and reach Vidyalaya, lying to 
the south-east of Hastinapura, and called at 
that time by the people there as Vijil Bindu,^^ 
for there lived Mandana then. 

Accordingly Sankara went to Mandana’s 
residence and met him in controversy there. 
What occurred at the meeting is described by 
Madhava, but here his authority seems to be 
decidedly untrustworthy. The only inference 
from this description seems to be that Mandana, 
brought up in the Karma-mimamsa faith, 
had come to entertain a constitutional haired 
for Sanyasins (who have to give up their 
daily and other prescribed rites) as a class of 
people who were unclean and unfit for asso¬ 
ciation. And we are told that he was per¬ 
forming a Sraddha ceremony, when Sankara 
is said to have somewhat ‘ dropped down ’ in 
their midst. This ‘dropping down ’ of Sankara 
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we shall examine presently. At once Mandana 
was wroth and a delectable talk ensued between 
the two, of which the following is a sample :— 

Whence art thou shaven (one)? ” ‘‘ From neck 
upwards.” ‘‘I asked the way by which thou hast 
managed to come.” And what did the way 
answer thee?” “ It answered thy mother is a 
widow.” “ Just so ; thy mother is, therefore, 
a widow, eh ? ” And so on it went, grow¬ 
ing from bad to worse, till the Brahmins who 
were present there for dinner interposed and 
pacified both! 

After this fine introduction, however, Sankara 
desired Mandana to let him have the honour 
of a controversy with him. And he agreeing 
most readily, they sought for an empire. 

2. Bharati. 

Now it so happened that Mandana had a 
wife of the name of Bharati, whose learning 
and accomplishments were very vast and 
man5^-sided, and whom accordingly they agreed 
to honor by appointing as an umpire. Each 
began with the stipulation that, in case he 
was defeated, he would take on himself the 
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rule of life adopted by his opponent. In other 
words, Sankara, if defeated, agreed to marry 
and become a householder—the worst sin which 
a Sanyashi could commit. And Mandana, in 
a similar manner, agreed to become a Sanyasin 
and receive the red-robe from the hands of his 
own wife. And then the controversy continued 
long, day after day, without any interruption. 

Bharati, according to Madhava, did not sit 
and listen, but was minding her household 
duties. At the outset she had thrown two 
garlands, one over the shoulders of each of the 
disputants, with a declaration that he whose 
garland should begin to fade first should con¬ 
sider himself defeated. After several days^ 
Mandana’s garland began to fade first. Accord¬ 
ingly he owned defeat, though in a sullen 
mood ; while his wife, now that her husband 
w'as dead to her, prepared to leave home, 
though we are not told whither to go. In all 
our authorities this lady is treated as an avatar 
of the Goddess of Learning who had come down 
into the world by way of undergoing punish- 
ment for a piece of silliness in her heavenly 
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abode. She laughed, it is said, at the mistake 
which the sage Durvasa had cornmited while 
chanting the Vedas before Brahma and his 
wife in a large assembly. The sage became 
enraged at the woman who had so dared to 
expose him to ridicule; and he pronounced 
this curse of earthly degradation upon her, and 
subsequently, after her j)rayers had softened 
his heart, he limited the period of her exile ! 
Accordingly her period of banishment being 
now over, she desired to go back to her 
heavenly abode. It was her mission to pro¬ 
claim the omniscience of Sankara to the world 
and having done it by means of her umpire- 
ship she was free to depart. But Sankara 
stopped her from going and begged the honor 
of having a dialectic controversy with her also; 
he further solicited the favour of her departing 
only when he should agree to it. Both 
these requests were granted to him. He now 
turned to Mandana still brooding over his 
defeat, and begged him to reconcile himself to 
the inevitable, seeing that Jaimini himself, the 
reputed author of the Karma-Sutra, would 
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have agreed to his victorious interpretation of 
the Sutras. Mandana thereupon cheerfully ac¬ 
quiesced in his defeat, and offered to become a 
Sanyasin and follow him. But, it is strangely 
added, Bharati now interposed and begged the 
favour of a controversy with herself; for Sankara 
had as yet defeated but one-half of Mandana, 
herself being the other half ! He objected to 
arguing with women, but she quoted precedent. 
So, as before, the disputation went on for 
seventeen days. Bharati trying to discomfit 
Sankara, passed from one Sastra to another; 
and finding at last that she could not inflict 
a defeat on him in any other science, she 
resolved to humble him by means of the 
Science of Love or Kamo-sastra. 

3. Sankara’s yogic Adventures. 

Now Sankara had not had the experience 
needed to answer questions on this science, and 
so found that his reputation as well as the con¬ 
sequent victory of his cause was at stake. So 
he begged of her an interval of one month for 
preparation to meet her in argument, which 
being allowed, he went to the banks of the 
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Narmada ; and in the hole of a tree in some 
forest there, he left his body in hiding, and 
asked some of his disciples to keep watch over 
it while the living soul was away from it. Then 
by means ot his yogic powers he separated his 
soul from that body and luckily came upon the 
dead body of a King Amaruka, itwhich was 
about to be committed to flames, and entered 
it. The king rose and all the town rejoiced. 

However, in a short while, the ministers 
as well as the queens of the late king found 
something extraordinary about their restored 
sovereign, and suspected that the soul of some 
Mahatman had come to live in the body of 
their master. So messengers were secretly 
sent to search for a human body hidden in 
lonely forests or caves, and to .burn it 
when found, so that the Mahatman might re¬ 
main with them and the king continue to live 
for a long time. Meanwhile, Sankara in the 
body of the king was acquiring the experiences 
of love with his queens and was recording 
those experiences in a treatise which has come 
down to us under the name of Amarulca-^ 
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sataka. And in the midst of these lovely 
women and their blandishments, he forgot his 
promise to his disciples about his going back 
to them ; and the month agreed upon soon 
passed away. The disciples then began to 
search for him ; and hearing the miraculous 
resurrection of Amaruka, they went to liis city, 
sought audience with the king, and sang a few 
philosophic songs which at once roused the 
memory of Sankara. Then they hastened to 
the place where the body had been secreted. 
But by this time the messengers of the king 
had found it out and had just begun to set hre 
to it! The unattached soul of Sankara now 
hastened back and entered his own body in this 
perilous condition. He then prayed to Vishnu 
conceived as Nrisimha to help him, which 
He did by sending down a timely shower of 
rain that put out the flames. Sankara was 
now in his own body again. 

After these adventures he returned to 
Mandana’s abode, and resuming the old contro¬ 
versy, satisfied Bharati on all the points raised 
by her, and established that he was, indeed, 
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omniscient. Thereafter, according to Madhava, 
she departed back to her heavenly home. But 
according to Chidvilasa and others, she was 
still held spell-bound in the air and was taken 
along with Sankara to Sringeri, where he caus¬ 
ed a temple to be built, which he dedicated to 
her. Here she was persuaded to take up her 
residence, and Bharati is even to-day worship¬ 
ped by many devotees at Sringeri. And Man- 
dana offered all his possessions as a gift to 
Sankara, who, however, asked him to distribute 
them to the poor and the deserving and then 
follow him, which he did. He then became 
a disciple of Sankara; and when he shewed 
himself worthy of the new philosophy of life, 
he was made into a Sanyasin with the name 
of Sureswara Acharya, the name by which he is 
known in these parts even to this day. 

4. The Conversion of Mandana Restated— 
The Real Bharati. 

This rather long and tedious account of 
Mandana’s conversion has been given in order 
that we may now examine it so as to find out 
what exactly it was that occurred ; for there 
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certainly must be some truth at the bottom of 
this strange story which has been here sum¬ 
marised. At first sight it seems so full of 
incredible details and distortions that one is 
tempted to reject the whole of it as a tissue of 
fictitious fancifulness. But on a careful analy¬ 
sis, however, we find that two main points 
deserve to be noted and examined. These are 
(1) the incidents relating to the great lady 
known as Bharati, and (2) the yogic adventures 
of Sankara. 

With regard to Bharati, tradition is unani¬ 
mous that she was really a gifted lady, well 
versed in the Sastras and a fitting companion to 
the famous Pandit Mandana Misra. The theory 
of her being an avatar of the Groddess of 
Learning is evidently an invention of a later 
generation intended to honour her memory 
and scholarship. 

Let us try to realise to ourselves the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Bharati belonged to an age 
when learning among women was more com¬ 
mon, and they enjoyed greater freedom, than 
during the centuries following the establish- 
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ment of Mahomedan rule in India. For, it 
was one of the greatest revolutions of Buddhism 
to educate women for the profession of religion 
and make them go forth as nuns and peripatetic 
preachers even to distant lands. The reader 
will easily recollect the case of Sangamitta who 
thus went to Ceylon. And this spirit of Bud¬ 
dhism, living as it did for centuries in close 
contact with Hinduism, must have communi¬ 
cated much learning and enlightenment to- 
Indian women of all ranks and stations in life. 
So that by the ninth century learning among 
Hindu women, especially those of high social 
standing, must have been a fairly common 
phenomenon. Bharati was, therefore, a learned 
lady of exceptional abilities. This fact seems 
to have escaped the notice of the inventors of 
the legend we are examining, probably because 
they were living in days when the dark purdah 
had already shut in the liberty and learning of 
women in India. 

Accordingly, after a careful examination of 
the story as given by Madhava and Chidvilasa, 
the simple facts of the “controversy and convert 
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sion may be given thus :—The disputation 
between the two great men was perhaps held 
in the presence of the king of the place. 
Mandaua apparently set out with the rash vow of 
becoming Sanyasin in case of defeat—not a 
very improbable supposition in the case of one 
-who had come to regard himself well-nigh 
invincible, and who had also had an irascible 
temper. According to his accepted doctrines, 
turning out a Sanyasin and giving up the 
aritualistic religion of the Vedas, is about the 
worst sin that one can commit in the world. 
Bharati naturally came to know of her hus¬ 
band’s defeat and its results to her and then 
adopted the only sensible course that was open 
to a woman of her learning and character. 
^She also renounced the world and became, as 
it were, a nun, and was content to 
accompany her converted husband wherever he 
went. Buddhistic nuns had been well enough 
known for long then. And when later on the 
Sringeri Mutt was established and Mandaua 
was placed at its head as the successor of 
Sankara, she must have settled down there 
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and passed her days in prayerful devotiou 
and religious realisation, as it befitted a 
woman of her history and character. She 
was perfectly justified in the course sher 
adopted, for though, with the donning of the 
red robe, Mandana had become dead to her 
as husband, she was, indeed, very wise in 
following him and Sankara in the capacity of 
a devoted disciple. Lastly her noble and re¬ 
signed life in her later days and her peaceful 
end at Sringeri added lustre to her reputatipn 
for uncommon learning and wise accomplish¬ 
ments, and formed the groundwork of the 
admiration, which may even now be observed 
in a concrete form in the temple that has been 
so worthily dedicated to her at Sringeri. 
Indeed, there cannot be much doubt that 
Sankara’s revival of Vedantic Hinduism in 
India is largely indebted to this famous and 
venerable lady, although we cannot now 
measure accurately the value of her contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of progressive Hinduism in 
her days. To place her on the pedestal of 
immortal glory, it is enough for us to know 
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that Sankara considered her to be worthy of 
worship and reverential commemoration. 

5. The Yogic Mihacle Examined. 

If we are prepared to admit that this view is 
the most probable one in regard to Bharati, then 
the yogic adventures of Sankara have to be simi¬ 
larly examined. The possibility of one man’s 
soul entering at his own pleasure the body of 
another man is not granted by modern science. 
The question of the reality of the soul itself is 
one on which modern psychology has not 
as yet said the last word, though the ex¬ 
perimental psychology of the Indian Yoga 
seems, nevertheless, to be rational enough in 
leading us to the proof of the reality of the 
soul. But all those wonder-working Yogic 
powers, which are amply described in Hindu, 
Jain, and Buddhistic writings, are things about 
which the best attitude now is one of suspended 
judgment. Accordingly the whole story of the 
transference of Sankara’s soul into Amaruka’s 
body has to be rejected as being undemons- 
trable, the more because the motive assigned 
for this adventure is after all very silly and 
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inconsistent with the learning and subsequent 
conduct of Bharati. In so treating this question 
of soul«transference, however, it is not meant to 
condemn the philosophy or the psychology or 
the practice of Yoga as being in itself impossible 
—that will be going out of the way and highly 
presumptuous. But with all the difference due 
to those who believe in yoga^ however, we 
may say that the works of the Teacher, which 
luckily we still possess, are miraculous enough to 
satisfy the most exacting expectations of the 
most ardent admirer. We shall accordingly 
venture to conclude that the whole of this 
episode is due to the misguided enthusiasm of 
later admirers, from whom every great person 
has reason to pray to be saved. 

The result of Sankara’s advent to Mahish- 
mati was not merely that Mandana was con¬ 
verted, but that the king and his court were 
likewise converted so as to follow his doctrines. 
For Sankara, while emphasising jnana or 
knowledge of the Supreme Spirit as the chief 
object of man’s endeavours, here on earth, did 
not go the length of rejecting all tl^e other 
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means of attaining the summitm bonuD), as 
Bhatta and other controversialists had egotisti¬ 
cally done before. This spirit of coni[)romise, 
in all likelihood^ made his work easier; for 
there was but little revolutionary in his conten¬ 
tions. The lovers of ceremonialism were allow¬ 
ed to go on with Iheir Karmas —only the spirit 
which underlay the doing of them had to 
become different. 

6. Tolr tiiuougii the DaivKan Districts. 

Having done his work at Mahishmati, San- 
kara left with his disciples for the South of India 
and passed through Maharashtra preaching his 
doctrines wherever he went. He denounced all 
wicked practices, and sent forth disciples, where 
he could not go himself, to spread the light 
of the Vedanta. A class of Brahmins here wor¬ 
shipped Siva under the name of Mallari, and 
religiously honoured and exalted the position 
of the dog, which was the animal that this God 
loved to ride on. Yedic text such as 

I were quoted to support it. 
But Sankara could easily prove tha*t they were 
hopelessly in the wrong, and show them that 
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the dog, being an unclean animal, did not 
deserve any worship. Mallari is even now 
known to be the tutelary deity of many Mah- 
ratta families, and at the festival of Dasara 
that deity receives special worship at their 
hands. But his dog or dogs are not heard 
of in our days as objects of worship. 

There was likewise the sect of Kapalikas of 
atrocious memory whom Sankara encountered 
hereabout. From one of them he seems to have 
had a narrow escape. The favourite deity of 
the Kapalikas is Bhairava, the Destroyer, who 
has a peculiar fondness for the heads of learn¬ 
ed Brahmins; the more learned and pious^ 
the better ! Such a head presented to him 
streaming with warm blood had been conceived 
to be the most acceptable offering, A section 
of Mahratta Brahmins of the name of Karadis 
have had a bad reputation among the people 
of South India for catching stray pilgrims 
from the South to Benares and, after 
fattening them for a whole year, offering 
them to Durga in sacrifice at the close 
of the Dasara as an acceptable and a 
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highly valuable ofifering. This charge against 
them is nothing new, and it was in all likeli¬ 
hood a Karadi Brahmin of these parts that 
approached Sankara at this time with the 
object of sacrificing him to Kali. There is 
nothing unique about this belief in human 
sacrifice, for history has known it all the world 
over in very many repulsive and piteous forms. 

Madhava says ihat the Kapalika approached 
Sankara and begged for his head as a gift, 
employing certain sophistries of Advaitism 
to prove that Sankara could not lose anything 
by the loss of the head, while he himself 
gained thereby the highest object of his 
attainment. Sankara agreed and asked him 
to come and take it, while he was alone and 
was absorbed in contemplation. Accordingly 
the Kapalika went and was just aiming the 
fatal blow, when Padmapada, who had just 
then returned, caught hold of his uplifted 
arm, knocked him down and killed him with 
his own weapon. Madhava in relating this 
killing of the Kapalika says that the spirit of 
the fierce God Narasimha was then on Padma- 
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pada, and that Sankara finding out what had 
taken place managed to pacify the infuriated 
disciple. 

7. The Sringeri Mutt. 

Then he travelled to the south till he 
reached the source of the Tungabhadra, where 
he stopped and built a temple, which he 
dedicated to the Goddess of Learning. Under 
tho name of Sarada, that Goddess is to this day 
the presiding deity of the temple there. Chid- 
vilasa says that he was helped in this work by 
a local chief of the name of Vira-Sena. To the 
temple he attached a Mutt and placed the most 
learned of his disciples, Mandana, at its head, 
with the name of Sureswara Acharya, by which 
name he is still known in the records of that 
Mutt. The institution is the Sringeri Mutt ” 
of to-day, the most richly endowed and the 
most widely honoured of South Indian Beligi- 
ous Institutions. 

Madhava here gives an account of the daily 
monastic life of Sankara, which is just what 
one finds in Mutts even in our own days—with 
the exception that there was then much 
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original teaching and composition going on 
therein, because of the presence of the Founder 
of a new School of Philosophy. 

8. The Gloss of Padmapada. 

In connection with the work of religious and 
philosophic teaching here at Sringeri, we come 
upon an exhibition of jealousy among the 
disciples. Even in matters which the Ouru 
might view as peculiarly his own, he did not 
always find it possible to have his own way. 
At this time Sankara was desirous that his 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras should have 
a gloss added to it to prevent misconception 
and to supply ellipses. He seems to have felt 
convinced thnt Mandana’s learning both in the 
Karmic and in his own philosophy, had fitted 
him best for his task, and he, therefore, asked 
him to carry it out. At once Sankara’s other 
disciples set up Padmapada, the earliest and 
undoubtedly the most devoted of his followers, 
to do the same work. They argued plausibly 
enough that Mandana’s conversion was on 
account of his defeat in controversy, and was 
not, therefore, the result of hearty conviction. 
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They feared that his gloss might prove danger¬ 
ous to Sankara’s system, for he might uncon¬ 
sciously or even deliberately show leanings to¬ 
wards the faith in which he had been brought 
up before. They, therefore, thought that Pad- 
mapada should be asked to do it, for his devo¬ 
tion to the Guru had been well tested and he 
had all the teachings of the Guru imparted to 
him-thrice over by the Guru himself. Al¬ 
though he was born a Prabhalcara, he had been 
well enough weaned from his earlier faith even 
in his youths and had, therefore, as they con¬ 
tended, become worthy of the honor and trust 
implied in the permission granted to annotate 
the Guru’s works, Padmapada, however, sug¬ 
gested Anandagiri or Hastamalaka, who had 
joined Sankara in his tour through Mahikrashtra, 
in order that he himself might appear less 
selfish in the ej^es of his teacher. Sankara 
felt perplexed and vexed. He felt sure that 
Mandana was, by his intimate knowledge of 
the strong and weak points of the Karma^ 
mimamaa philosophy, the best fitted among 
his disciples; yet ‘ in this great undertaking,. 
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he did not want to go against the wishes of 
the majority among them,’ So he suffered 
Padmapada to do the work in spite of his own 
misgivings, and was really sorry that his great 
commentary had to lose the benefit of the 
gloss of so valuable a scholar as Mandana. 
To console the latter, however, Sankara allowed 
him to annotate his commentaries on the 
chief Upanishads and also to compose one 
or two original works. This unseemly quarrel 
shows the spirit of the age and the suspicion 
which ever haunts the faithful in full propor¬ 
tion to the intensity of their faith. It seems 
to be the curse from which the followers of no 
great religious teacher can be said to have 
been free. The reader of the Bible will easily 
recollect' the quarrel among the disciples of 
Christ for precedence, 

Padmapada then annotated his master’s 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and in 
doing it he exposed the flaws of the Prahha- 
hara school of the Purm-mimamsa to ridicule 
over and over again. He seems to have been 
* a vain man’; for, having done this work, 
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he asked the Guru'd permission to go to 
Rameswar—perhaps to parade his learning in 
the land of bis birth. Permission having been 
given, he went to Chidambaram (his ‘ native 
place ’ according to Cbidvilasa), which was at 
that time the stronghold of the Prabhakara 
faith. Here Padmapada stayed with his uncle^ 
who was still a follower of the Prabhakara 
faith.,This person happening to read portions 
of his nephew’s gloss on Sankara’s great com* 
mentary, resolved to wreak his vengeance on 
the manuscript ! And Padmapada, having in a 
moment of weakness agreed to leave his books 
behind him, and set out for Rameswar, in his 
absence the uncle contrived to consign the 
books, to the flame. On the nephew’s return,, 
he, of course, expressed great sorrow ibr the 
mishap. Padmapada was at a loss to know 
how then to proceed and was not sure if he 
could do the work again so well. It is added 
that his uncle had also had the villainy to drug 
him with a view to spoil his intelligence. He 
at last returned with a drooping heart and 
joined his master once again. 



CHAPTER V. 

LAST DAYS. 

-- 

1. Sankara’s mother—her funp^ral rites. 

--♦-I- 

And now we come to ^the most pathetic part 
of Sankara’s life. Tradition is unanimous 
herein, and there is nothing in the narrative 
to make it in itself improbable. Some time 
after Padmapada left for Rameswar, Sankara, 
either longing to see his mother or having had 
news conveyed to him of the declining state of 
her health, left his disciples behind at Sringeri, 
and went apparently all alone to Kaladi. His 
mother was then bed-ridden, and was, of course, 
exceedingly glad to see him. He touched her 
feet in reverence—setting the rules of Sanyasa 
at defiance. Being very ill and her thoughts all 
turned to the other world, she desired her son, 
whose fame had doubtless reached her ears, to 
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discourse to lier on things that would bestow 
peace and salvation on her soul. He began to 
preach to her his high philosophy, evidently 
underrating the difficulties in comprehending 
it. So the mother desired him to tell her of 
things which she could easily understand. 
Accordingly he glorified Siva in a hymn of 
praise composed by himself. The messengers of 
Siva soon made their appearance, but their 
terrific shapes were too much for her and she 
refused to go along with them to the world of 
Siva.* Then Sankara praised Vishnu ; and his 
messengers coming down in bright and agree¬ 
able forms, she blessed her son, gave up her 
body and went along with them to the abode 
of Vishnu, 

The mother being dead, Sankara sought to 
fulfil the promise he had made tocher at the 
time of his renunciation, and desired to per¬ 
form her funeral rites himself. This, however, 
was not easy, for the whole Agrahnra opposed 
it as being against the Smritia and established 
practice; and Nambudris, of all the orthodox 
people in the world, are the last to ^suffer any 
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deviation from the clerical law to occur in their 
midst unopposed. If Sankara was a Sanyaairif 
as he said he was, he had nothing to do with 
funeral rites; and if he persisted in performing 
them, he was clearly an impostor in the garb 
of a Sanyasin, and must be hunted like a here¬ 
tic and sinner. Arguing the affair in this man*^ 
ner, the relatives of Sankara held aloof and in 
spite of bis entreaties they would neither help 
him to remove the dead body, nor, as tradition 
pathetically adds, let him have fire to burn it 
with. Unable to soften their hearts, he re¬ 
solved to do the rites without anybody’s help ; 
and girding himself up for it, he bore the body 
of his mother to the back-yard of the house, and 
making there a pyre with dried sticks he laid 
the body on it, made fire for the cremation 
and performed all the rites pertaining to the 
funeral ceremony. Tradition further adds that, 
unable to remove the body entire, he cut it 
and removed the pieces one by one—and, 
having found only steins of the plantain tree 
for fuel, he exercised Lis divine power and set 
them on fire! 
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2 . Remarks THEREON. 

The funeral rites being over, he sought to- 
find some means of revenging himself on his 
heartless relatives. Madhava adds an apology 
for this fit of anger, and says—‘ Although some 
of the deeds of the great do not seem to conform 
to Shastraic rules ordinarily observed, such per* 
sons are not to be censured on that account.*^ 
Sankara is said to have persuaded the local 
chief to issue an edict prohibiting those relatives 
from chanting the Vedas and thus making them 
unfit to entertain Sanyasins as guests. They 
were further compelled to set apart in each 
Illam a corner of its own compound to burn 
the dead of the family, and to see that every 
dead body should be cut into parts and then 
burnt! 

Now it cannot be denied that Hindu Princes 
have often issued edicts, changing religious and 
social practices or the status of particular classes 
among their subjects. There are many historic 
instances to illustrate this. Indeed, there 
would have been nothing strange in what thi& 
local chief is alleged to have done at the 
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instigation of Sankara, if we can be sure that 
he, in fact, had had sufficient influence for it at 
the court of this local chieftain. But, beyond 
the bare mention of a ‘ Eajasekhara ’ referred 
to just before the a renunciation, who on 

one occasion at that period is said to have 
gone to the young Brahmin to have a view of 
one whose great learning had already begun 
to be noised abroad, Madhava tells us little 
from which Sankara’s influence at his court 
may well be estimated. Accordingly the whole 
question of this supposed edict looks suspicious 
for want of conclusive evidence. It is a fact', 
however, which may interest many readers, 
that the Nambudris continue to this day the 
formality of mangling the dead bodies of their 
relations before they are removed to the place 
of cremation. A knife is made just to touch 
the various joints of the body. It is also a fact 
in most, if not all, the Illams of the Nambu¬ 
dris that a corner of their spacious compound 
serves as the cremation ground of the family. 
And, lastly, it is a fact also that some among 
the Nambudris do not learn how to chant the 
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Vedas. If called on to explain the origin of 
any of these practices, they repeat the story of 
the edict and say that the observances have 
continued so long as to become included in 
their Smritis. 

The tale relating to the funeral rites makes 
just one thing clear that Sankara failed to be¬ 
come a prophet in his own land. There is 
but one difficulty, however, in the way of our 
admitting the whole of this story as true. For, 
if Sankara’s name and fame had spread so far 
and so wide, as we may naturally infer from 
the story of his tour and his controversies as 
recorded, it certainly looks very odd that, 
during the whole of this troublous period of 
his mother’s funeral ceremonies, there was not 
a single disciple by him to help him. ‘ This 
difficulty Madhava avoids by representing that 
Sankara had left every one of his disciples 
behind, and hastened to his mother’s home on 
learning that she was seriously ill. Perhaps 
Anandagiri is right in placing the incident of 
the death of Sankara’s mother at an earlier 
period in his life. 
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Viewed as a who)e, the narrative relating to 
the funeral rites of Sankara’s mother is exceed¬ 
ingly instructive as an act of rare filial affec¬ 
tion, furnishing to common men one of the 
best illustrations of the moral beauty and sub¬ 
limity which are to be found in the noble duty 
of a man having to honour the sacred memory 
of his mother. 

3. Tour through the East Coast Districts. 

Returning to Sringeri, he set out some time 
afterwards with a large number of followers on 
a tour through the eastern coast, stopping in 
important centres of learning, at the capitals 
of kings and places of pilgrimage, to preach 
his doctrines and to condemn whatever wicked 
practices were therein prevalent. At Puri 
he established a MuU which still goes by 
the name of Govardhan Mutt Conjeeveram 
seems at that time to have been a stronghold 
of Salctas, whom Sankara is said to have 
argued out of their abominations. He purified 
their temples ; and the pre-eminence, which 
the Goddess Kamaktshi of Kanchi andMinakshi 
of Madura have to this day preserved, would 
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seem to bear out the prevalence at one time of 
Sakti-worship in all these regions and its 
purification under Brahminical influence. But 
it is perhaps dangerous to theorise too much. 
We are briefly told that in the course of this 
tour the kings of the Chola and Pandya king¬ 
doms were won over. The net result of the 
tour was that the abominations of the Saidas^ 
Ganapathyas, Kapalikas and the rest of their 
tribe received a severe check ; and permanent 
arrangements were made at Sringeri to period¬ 
ically attack the centres of immoral and un¬ 
holy religious rites so as to chase them away 
altogether in due course. This tour of re¬ 
formation and religious purification must have 
lasted fairly long. 

4. Final Tour through Hindustan. 

At length, after making arrangements to 
carry on his missionary work in the south and 
after firmly establishing the Sringeri Mutt with 
a proper staff, Sankara left once again for the 
north. Passing through the Berars he stopped 
for some timd at Ujjain, From the MeghaMta 
of Kalidasa, as well as from other sources, we 
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learn that some kind of Saiva worship was 
prevalent here, which apparently needed the 
shedding of a good deal of the blood of sacrifi¬ 
cial victims. Madhava calls the devotees of 
this deity by the name of Bhairavas ; and with 
this sect Sankara began to argue and denounce 
their iniquities, which roused the mob there^ 
whose leader was significantly called Kra- 
kacha, which means a saw. Madhava brings 
in here once again King Sudhanvan who has 
already been mentioned. The fact seems to 
be that Sankara first won over the local chief 
to his faith, and with his help put down the 
atrocities of the Bhairavas by force, when per¬ 
haps argument had proved to be of no avail 
with them. Thence he passed on to Gruzarat 
and there at Dwaraka established a Mutt which 
is in existence even now and has some following. 
He then travelled along the course of the Gan¬ 
ges, in which journey he is said to have won 
victories in controversy over many great person¬ 
ages such as Bhaskara, Ban a, Dan din, May ura 
and others. But if the date we have accept¬ 
ed is the correct one for Sankara, many 
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of these controversial victories have to be 
treated as inventions. He is also paid to have 
gone to Kashmir to win the famous Seat of 
Learning there, which was meant as a prize to 
the wisest of men; and this information ip 
useful perhaps as showing that Buddhists could 
be found in large numbers chiefly in the 
Himalayan regions even in Sankara’s days. 

5." Abhinava Gupta—^Sankara’s End. 

The last controversial victory, which seems 
to have much to support its reality, wap 
Kamrup, or Gauhati, as it is now called, i^ 
Assam, where Sankara triumphed over th^ 
Sakta commentator Abhinava Gupta. This 
man felt his defeat so keenly that he resolved 
to be somehow revenged on his opponent. 
Accordingly he utilised his knowledge of Black 
Magic, and by means of it caused Sankara to 
be afflicted with a yery serious form of 
hemorrhoids; and though he did not mind it 
for a while, the disciples who were doing him 
personal service soon saw that the disease was 
growing upon him; and they are said to have 
consulted many doctors and tried many pres- 
6 
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criptioDS in. vain. At length a messenger 
from Siva came and revealed the secret. At 
once Padmapada was wroth, and being a clever 
hand himself in the Black Art, he undid 
Gupta’s evil work very easily and Sankara be¬ 
came whole as before. 

Although we are told that Sankara thus got 
well, what followed soon after shows that the 
disease must have severely told on him, and 
that there was only some temporary relief, 
during which he managed to go to Badari and 
establish a Mutt there as well as build a 
temple to Narayana. After this he retired to 
Kedarnath. And here, in his thirty-second 
year, as it is stated by Madhava and several 
others, or in his thirty-eighth year, as another 
tradition has it (which latter is accepted by 
the present writer), the great Teacher passed 
away in the year A. D. 828 . 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WOKK OF SANKARA. 

1. The Mutts. 

-- 

It is not proposed in this sketch to trace the 
fortunes of Sankara’s system in times later 
than his own, or those of his successors at the 
various Mutts established by him, Jn the first 
place, the materials are not available for it; 
and in the next such a description is outside 
our limits. It is enough for our purpose to 
say that the four Mutts we have incidentally 
mentioned continue to epcist in greater or less 
afSuence even now, after having had their 
usual ups and downs in the course of about 
twelve historic centuries. The Sringeri Mutt^ 
in our own parts, knew very bright days during 
the beginning and early development of the 
Vijianagar Kingdom, but it is to be feared 
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that even this Mutt has got but few valuable 
records to enable one to write its history. 

These Mutts, though founded by the same 
Teacher and for the same purpose, have had but 
little connectlun wi -m each other,administrative, 
social or religious. But, at the same time, 
there has been no rivalry known between any 
two of them, India having apparently proved 
wide enough for all of them to work smoothly 
on. There has been, however, one small seces¬ 
sion in the south caused by the establishment 
of a Mutt now at Kumbakonam, which has a 
limited following in Tanjore and the adjoining 
districts. That this Kumbakonam Mutt is 
comparatively modern, appears to be probable,' 
though its exact age cannot be well ascertained. 
2. The Cardinal Doctrine of Sankara 
AND ITS Genesis, 

It is now our business to examine the net 
result of Sankara’s life and labours. We have 
already taken note of what the tune wsfs that 
was haunting millions of ears about his time. 
We saw how Buddhism rose'from the Upani’^ 
shadsy grew, and after a long, life decayed in 
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the land of its birth. It is. often said that 
Buddhism disappeared from India by persecu¬ 
tion. We have ample testimony, however, to 
prove that this persecution is a myth. Bud¬ 
dhism simply lost itself in the revived 
Hinduism. A long course of peaceful life side 
by side had certainly led to many silent assi¬ 
milations and natural borrowings—the practical 
abolition of animal sacrifices, the gorgeous and 
elaborate festivals and processions, and the 
owning of Buddha as an avatar of Vishnu, 
being some of those that lie on the surface. 
On the side of thought this process culmin¬ 
ated in the practical acceptance and wide 
adoption of the Bhagavad-Gita and its 
most comprehensive philosoph}^ which, un¬ 
like the old ‘exclusive’ religion of the Vedas^ 
may be followed and practised by all classes of 
people. Furthermore, the most prominent fail¬ 
ings of Buddhism came to be noted and guard¬ 
ed against to save Hinduism from a like fate. 

; For instance, the Bhakti-Marga or the path 
' of Jove and devotion to God, as explained in 
. some of the most eloquent passages of the 
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Bhagavata or VishnurPumna, is kn open 
protest against the atheism of Buddhists. Again, 
while orders of monks were being slowly or¬ 
ganised in imitation of Buddhists, care was 
taken to rigorously exclude women from 
them. 

Having been born and brought up amidst 
such circumstances, Sankara soon carved out 
for himself at a very early stage of his life a 
clear and definite course. It was to give a 
common basis to the most prevalent forms 
of the Vedic faith and to reconcile all these 
to a cardinal co-ordinating idea. Hence 
arose his Pantheism, which sees the Great 
First Cause, the Essence of Intelligence, every¬ 
where about us and in us. With the help of 
this doctrine, supported as it is by many Vedic 
texts, it was easy for his master-mind to show, 
wherever he went, that the current religious 
sects were all narrow and illogical, and, that if 
properly understood, there was no real antagon¬ 
ism at all between the rival sects and no good 
ground for the rise of bad blood in the practice 
of religion or the contemplation of philosophy. 
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3. The End and the Means. 

For our immediate purpose, we must be 
satisfied with a bare statement of his chief 
doctrines. He started with the hypothesis of 
a Maya or Avidya, an Ignorance which is 
objective.* Nothing really exists but the 
Supreme Spirit, so that what is commonly 
called Nature (animate and inanimate) is but 
an illusion and a dream, caused by this Igno¬ 
rance which surrounds the Supreme Spirit, and 
hides It, ‘‘ even as the smoke that rises from 
the fire hides the blaze for a lime.” Pheno¬ 
mena appear real, for the same reason 
that things seen in a dream are real so 
long as the dream lasts, or for the reason 
that mother-of-pearl is mistaken for silver, or 
a piece of rope for a snake, until the illusion 
goes away. The business of life is, therefore, 
to c?nst off the gross sheaths that surround 
the spirit within us, and to realise its identity 
with the Supreme Spirit. The chief means of 
attaining this end is the cultivation of true 

: I Sutrd-Bhashya. 
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knowledge, that is, the study of the Vedanta 
and the incessant contemplation of its teach¬ 
ings. Special emphasis had to be laid on this 
means, as Sankara had found that Bhalta had 
* bent the bow too much on the other side ’ and 
held that the purely physical Karma or going 
through a round of ritualistic formalities was 
alone sufficient to secure salvation. In all doc¬ 
trinal passages, therefore, he gives prominence 
to the acquisition of Vedantic knowledge. But 
that does not mean,however, that he rejected the 
other means, for he accepted the Karmic road 
also as one of the roads to take the soul finally 
to the goal. Again, nowhere in his writings 
is he more eloquent than in his songs in ex¬ 
emplification and praise of the BkaJcti-Marga, 
The Supreme Spirit of Sankara is free from 
all real attributes, and the only positive state¬ 
ment that can be made about it is that It is 
and is the Essence of Intelligence and Bliss. 
This has led the author of Manimanjari to 
say that Sankara has called Nothingness by the 
name of Brahman^ and a recent writer to 
declare that ‘ he retained the name of God to 
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' save his religion from becomihg Bndjibistin 
atheism’. Now it cannot be denied that Bud* 
dhistic philosophy had had considerable effect 
on him, though it' is bard to,measure the 
extent of that influence. But in every'sensible 
statement of Sankara’s teachings, one sees 
Pantheism and not Atheism governing them. 
And Pantheism and Atheism must always be 
pole^ apart, state it how we will. 

The end of man being the realisation of the 
identity of his own spirit with the Supreme 
Spirit, and the study of Vedanta and the con¬ 
templation of its teachings being the best 
means of attaining it, Sankara also recommend¬ 
ed less difficult paths of salvation for such 
people as are not fitted for that kind of self- 
realisation. The practice of self-deniaj and of 
other moral virtues, devotion to God and the 
careful discharge of each man’s duties, a^ 
ordained by the scriptures, are declared by hin^ 
to be preliminaries to acquiring in due course 
the needed moral competency for the study of 
the Vedanta and the realisation of its ideals! 
Man is to do his secular as. wtell :a3 reli^ioul 
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duties, not because it will give him good 
things here or in the other world, as Bhatta 
had said, but because they have to be done ; 
and at every step the Vedantin is called upon 
to bear in mind these sublime words of the 
Oita :—“ The master of the sacrifice, who is 
Brahman, has thrown into the sacrificial fire 
which is Brahman, the sacrificial rice which is 
Brahman, for the satisfaction of Brahman ; and 
that which that master wants to attain is like¬ 
wise Brahman !*’ 

This comprehensive and pantheistic basis, 
while it enabled the hitherto hostile sects to 
worship each its own deity as before, showed 
at the same time conclusive reasons for mutual 
toleration and friendliness. Sankara’s mission, 
looked at thus, was therefore not to destroy 
but to fulfil, ‘ for it was by no means suppres¬ 
sion of acts of outward devotion nor of the 
preferential worship of any acknowledged pre¬ 
eminent Deity. So when the admission was 
made that Brahman was the Supreme Spirit, 
the First Cause as distinct from Siva or Vishnu 
the Teacher left undisturbed, having regard 
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to human frailties, the observance of Such 
rites and. worship of such deities as are 
either prescribed by the Vedas or of works 
not incompatible with their authority.* Of 
these deities jive had already become recognised 
as deserving worship at the hands of every Vedie 
sect—the Bhagavata, for instance, mentions it 
—and the worshippers of these five comprised 
the bulk of the people, though each sect was sub¬ 
divided into a large number of mutually repel- 
lant groups. They were the Sun, Ambika 
(Sakti), Vishnu, Ganapati and Siva. Every¬ 
where, at the conclusion of the controversy, the 
precept given was the same—offer worship ta 
the five Gods. This was how Sankara sought 
to unite these enemies and to counteract their 
‘ pavticularist ’ tendencies. It never occurred 
to him to talk as the advocates of some militant 
faiths had done before him, or have done since,, 
to claim all wisdom for himself and locate all folly 
in his opponents, crediting them with nothing 
but folly. . It is for the candid reader to judge 
- whether the result has justified the founder’s 
expectations, and history has since proved how 
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far his measures have softened sectarian bigotry 
End the consequent rise of bad blood. 

4. His Method. 

As his plans were moderate and conciliatory, 
!so was his method agreeable and perhaps about 
the best to be employed in such matters. 
Anandagiri is specially valuable in giving us a 
fair idea of what this method was. Wherever he 
went, he asked the leaders of thought who op¬ 
posed him to state their case and explain their 
doctrines and practice^. After they did it, he 
began to. point out how far he could go with 
them—and in the case of most of them he 
oould go with them some way, as they had all 
based their faith on the authority of the Vedas. 
Next came the points of difference—philoso¬ 
phic as well as practical. Those who quoted 
stray sentences (as the Mai lari-worshippers 
did) from the Vedas in support of their objection¬ 
able doctrines or practices, he could answer 
by quite a host of passages quoted against 
them; and those who had based their evil doings 
on SmHtis vvere told (that it was a well-under¬ 
stood axiom that, as against Srutis, Smicitis 
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could not stand, and that as against SmritU^ 
Puranaa could not i-itand. One or two small 
instances must suffice to illustrate this inethod.. 
The champions of Sun-worship argued that that 
luminary was Supreme Spirit, because a well- 
kno\Vn text says—‘‘This Sun is Brahman.” 
Bat Sankara could quote a number of texts 
to the contrary, for instance, one which runs— 
Tile Sun shines from fear of this (Brahman);” 
or again—“The Sun, the Moon...all shine with 
the light borrowed from this Supreme Light,” 
and so on. The worshippers of Siva or Vishnu or 
Ganapati could likewise receive no support 
from the Vedas, and the authority of the Vedas 
herein was supreme; and pasfeage after passage 
followed in defence of this position. No wonder 
that, with this kind of tact as well as argur 
ment, he was able to influence thoughtful peo¬ 
ple everywhere. How different this from the 
method which has been pursued by many an¬ 
other teacher in India, and from the one which 
is being commonly pursued by our Padri 
friends and people: of their likeness ! These 
latter begin wherever they go by arrogating to 
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themseWes the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, leaving with a unique impartiality 
to their opponents, the whole of the error and 
nothing but error. 

If any person’s style is an index of his mind, 
the style of Sankara’s is one. It has been 
said that * the sublimest philosophy expresses 
itself in the simplest language,’ and, if we want 
the best illustration to prove it, w’^e have to go 
to Sankara for it. Bewitching and marvellous 
and simple, it is at once the language of the 
child and the philosopher in one. No wonder 
then that enemies should bear testimony to it, 
even while they malign his doctrines. Viewed 
from any standpoint, it is truly a privilege to 
read a bit of him or hear some of his slohas sung 
to you. He is, therefore, undoubtedly the great 
‘ factor for good ’ to whoever cares to 
approach him. 

5. His Chief Practical Reforms. 

We might now take a rapid survey of the 
chief practical reforms which the Guru was 
able to effect either himself directly, or through 
the agency of his successors working on the 
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lines sketched out by him. They are, from one 
point of view, of greater interest to us than 
his doctrines which can, at all times, be under¬ 
stood and utilised only by a few. It might be 
that Sankara did not aceomplish all the reforms 
ascribed to him during the short period of his 
mission, but that he sketched the lines on which 
his successors worked. But it might also be 
that those days were more plastic than our 
own, because Hinduism was then living in 
closer contact with an aggressive offspring 
of its own, which had even in its early days 
achieved astounding success. Then again both 
Buddhistic and Hindu kings were freely 
issuing edicts introducing changes in faith and 
in social practice. People, therefore, in those 
days, and even long after Sankara’s time, could 
have had no idea of the chill process of crystallis¬ 
ation that has come upon our life since, and 
has frozen the genial current of our soul with 
that withering curse of each being wise in his 
own conceit and each deluding himself with the 
belief that he lives in the best of all worlds; and 
being accustomed to changes, gentle as well as 
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violent, they easily suffered their practices tci 
change, wherever there was any need for it^ 
At all events the thinking people had not ib 
those days been brougac up, as they too often 
are now, in the belief tlint i.'n- u.mM had never 
changed and that every local practice had 
remained just what it was in the days of 
Manu! 

According to our authorities, the chief re-^ 
forms with which Sankara concerned himself 
were the following :— 

(L) Prohibition of marking the body with 
hot metallic designs. Headers can easily under¬ 
stand what this means. The Sri-Vaishnavas and 
Madhvas continue to this day to mark every one 
among them on the shoulders and elsewhere 
with the designs of the conch and disc of 
Vishnu. Anandagiri makes a great deal too 
much of this reform, and Madhava likewise 
lays much stress on it. This circumstance 
throws some doubt ^n the value of these books 
as original authorities, and leads one to ask 
oneself whether, after all, some of these rtiight 
not have been counterblasts to hostile books 
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finding favour with the public—for instance, 

(2) No sects that Sankara had to contend 
against were found to have fallen so low in 
morality as the Saktas and the Bhairavas. 
The former in these days are happily found 
but in few localities, Assam being the most 
prominent of them, and the Coromandel Coast 
showing stray cases here and there. The sect 
is, as is well known, ‘divided against itself,’ and 
the Samachara or left-handed variety of it, is 
the most loathsome form that religion has ever 
assumed. Tlie DakMnachava or right-handed 
variety has been influenced by the superior 
moral atmosphere surrounding it, so as to 
make its once detestable practices comparative¬ 
ly innocent ‘ to suit the iron age of Kali.’* If 
in our own days the abominations of the Saktas 
^have learned to hide their heads in shame, and 
are found only in some dark corners, no small 

* These statements have drawn from the Thsosophist 
some remarks about all of us moving in the direction of 
Dakshinathara Saktas in some occult way. But as this 
sketch has followed the logic of common sense througk- 
out, it is hoped that the kind reviewer will not take it 
amiss that the writer still remains obdurate. 

7 
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part of the credit is due to the chastening 
influence of Sankara’s teaching and his ear¬ 
nest endeavour to put evil do«rn. He also 
fought against the hideous worshippers of 
Ganapati whose ritual decency forbids us to 
describe. In both these cases, however, be it 
noted, the actual worship of Sakti and of Gana- 
pati was retained, but the abominations con¬ 
nected therewith were condemned and abo¬ 
lished. 

(3) If he used arguments against the Saktas 
he did not hesitate to use force, wherever he 
could, against the Bhairavas or Kapalikas, who 
in any age and under any circumstances would 
deserve that and even worse treatment. Al¬ 
though we may make large allowances in their 
favour, the account we have of their ways is 
so horrid and detestable that no one can have 
anything but praise to offer to Sankara for his 
labours against this pestilential religious sect. 

6. SANKARITE MONKS. 

Lastly, he organised Mutts and organised ten 
definite orders of Sanyaain under the name 
Daanamia, probably in unconscious imitation 
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of similar Buddhistic organisations. The con¬ 
tinuation of the Mutts was provided for by 
the institution of a succession of Sanyaain 
chiefs, while their safety was entrusted to 
neighbouring rulers who had usually become 
converts to the new faith. The Dasnamia 
add at the end of their names any one of 
the following suffixes, Sdraaivati, Bharati, 
Puri, Oiri, Tirtha, Aarama, Vana, Aranya^ 
Parvata and Sagara. This list is seen 
occasionally in slightly altered forms. Some 
of the Sanyaaina at the head of the Srin- 
geri Mutt have been Bkaratia (the present 
incumbent is also one), and there was at least 
one Aranya in Vidyaranya, These Sanyaaina 
are recruited from all castes, and some rise to 
become Ativarnaaramia (superior to caste 
observances), and dine with all classes of people 
without suffering for it in the estimation of the 
‘ high born.’ Perhaps this is due to the silent 
influence of the Buddhistic rules which from 
their very beginning had forbidden caste 
scruples within the monasteries. The Para- 
mahamaaa rep?:esent the highest of these 
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grades, and one can attain this grade only by 
a long course of holy life and the gathering of 
Vedantic knowledge. In other words, men 
rise to be Paramahamsaa by merit and San¬ 
kara’s writings invariably have the following 
colophon :—Thus is this finished which has 
been composed by Sankara Bhagavatpada, the 
best of peripatetic teachers of the grade of Para- 
mahamsas, and the disciple of Sri Grovinda 
Bhagavatpada.” 

Profiting by the lessons which the Buddhistic 
inclusion of women as Parivrajikas in the 
body of ordained ascetics had taught, and true 
to the old ideal of the Smritis under which 
women were never allowed independence, San¬ 
kara rigorously excluded women from his mo¬ 
nasteries, which were meant to serve only as 
schools of learning, as peripatetic teaching 
institutions, and as asylums for those men who 
courted poverty and purity and freedom from 
the thraldom of the world. 

7. The Results—The Future. 

The effect of these doctrinal and practical 
reforms has had a widespread and far-reaching 
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importance. We have often heard it said that 
Hinduism has been unique in that it has been 
able to assimilate alien faiths and include* them 
within itself. Accordingly it has also been 
said that it is the most tolerant of the religions 
of the world. In so far as these statements 
are true, one of the best expounders in com¬ 
paratively later times of this comprehensive 
and'tolerant Hinduism was, by general consent, 
Sankara. His followers are of course heteroge¬ 
neous in composition, but taken on the whole 
they form, according to Mr. L. Rice in the 
Myttore Gazetteer^ and according to a host of 
other observant authorities, the most tolerant 
of the Hindu sects. This then is one 
of Sankara’s chief claims on our admiration. 
There have, indeed, been reformers 'since his 
time, some of them working in a wider sphere 
like Kabir and Nanak, who sought to unite in 
harmony even the Hindus and the Muham¬ 
madans ; bat so far as toleration and breadth 
of view are concerned, within the pale of 
Hinduism itself, most subsequent movements 
must be called retrograde. 
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The one weak point in Sankara’s system may 
now be noted as having formed the underlying 
cause of subsequent secessions. We saw that 
he was forced to lay unusual stress in jnana 
or the true realisation of Grod and, like Socrates 
of old, sought ‘‘ to rationalise the whole 
Universe ” to counteract the extravagances of 
Bhatta. Now this kind of wisdom is clearly 
not within the reach of common men, to whom 
Sankara’s teaching is accordingly a sealed book. 
Then again, a little knowledge which is 
dangerous in all cases, is most dangerous here, 
and is apt to give rise to many pious humbugs 
and deluded weaklings who will cite Scripture 
for their own purposes. Further, even among 
the most learned in Sankara’s school of Vedanta 
a tendency has often been seen to make reli¬ 
gion more an affair of the head than of the 
heart. And notwithstanding his great eloquence 
in praise of Bhakti or religious devotion, 
the injunction given to the less gifted and 
therefore the great majority of his followers to 
keep mechanically repeating the formula ‘ I 
am Brahman ’ is but a sorry substitute for 
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genuine and intelligible Bhakti, This, it 
cannot be denied, began to be felt in succeeding 
times and led to the subsequent ‘ Bhagavata * 
movements in the eleventh, twelfth, and the 
following centuries. 

Another charge against him has been brought 
by those who have been most opposed to his 
philosophy—that he has by force read his own 
doctrines into the Sutras of Badarayana. But 
we have already seen that not merely Sankara, 
but every other philosopher or poet known to 
history has had to inhale much before he could 
exhale, so that his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras includes not only the meaning of the 
original, but also all the explanations that had 
been given by subsequent students before his 
time; and naturally his own peculiar views 
and doctrines are also embodied therein, for 
otherwise be would have founded nothing. 
There is nothing to marvel here for the student 
of history, for all commentators have at all times 
done the same thing more or less. Great men 
as well as little men ‘‘ can never escape from 
the influence of the process in which they form 
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part.” And as for the Sutras^ it is in their 
nature to be easily elastic ; and when unsup¬ 
ported by tradition, nothing, indeed, can be 
made out of them. Accordingly this objection 
is no objection, for if it is admitted, every 
teacher suffers, while if we disregard we 

cut ourselves adrift. 

During the last fifty years, if not for a longer 
time, Sankara and Ids philosophy have received 
additional importance through the zeal of 
Western scholars and Theosophists, and he now 
has admirers in lands of which he could never 
have even dreamt. His philosophy is being sub¬ 
jected to the usual processes of comparison and 
criticism, wherever its study has been earnestly 
taken up. If it can continue to stand the tests 
of thought and time in future, as it has done in 
the past, there is certainly a bright prospect 
before it. If, however, at any future date, the 
human mind outgrows the limits of San karats 
philosophy, mankind will surely value it even 
then as a substantial contribution leading to 
the Infinite growth of knowledge of which the 
Sruti sings, I I All true 
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and noble work in the building up of progress 
and civilisation is of this nature, and as the 
tower rises higher and higher the lower levels 
thereof become the inevitable supports of the 
higher elevation ; and the lower they are, the 
greater is the weight of the superincumbent 
edifice that rests on them. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANK&RACHARYA. 

I 

I. Sankara appeals to Keason, not to mere 
Authority. 

Leaving aside more exact definitions of 
philosophy, definitions which are not like¬ 
ly to be intelligible to the ordinary, un- 
philosophical reader, we may define Philo¬ 
sophy, for our present purpose, as a reasoned 
theory of the Universe, a theory that endea¬ 
vours to explain the mutual relations of Na¬ 
ture, Man and Grod. Philosophy must, at the 
least, be such a theory, whatever else it may 
be. Now, do the writings of Sankaracharya 
really contain a philoshphy in this sense of the 
term ? We ask this question at the very out¬ 
set, because such a question is often asked by 
the superficial reader of Sankara’s writings, and 
answered in the negative. Such a reader sees 
that Sankara ever and anon speaks of himself 
as a mere expounder of the utterances of the 
ancient sages of India—the rishis of the ITj^a- 
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nishada^ the composer of the Vedanta aphor¬ 
isms, and the author of the Bhagavad-Oita. 
At almost every step he appeals to the Vedas 
as the ultimate authority on matters spiritual, 
and seems to deny that man can know God 
by unaided Reason. In his commentary on 
the sixth miuvak of the ‘ Brahmananda Valli’ 
of the Taittiriya Upaniahad, he distinctly 
says : “ The Sruti is our source of knowledge 
in matters transcending the senses.” A reader 
of the class mentioned above may, therefore, 
naturally conclude that Sankara’s system is not 
a philosophy in any proper sense of the term. 
But a careful reader of his writings will 
observe, that, notwithstanding Sankara’s great 
regard for scriptural authority, and his anxiety 
to sliow that his system is based on such 
authority, unlike the systems of the Sankhyas 
and the Nayayikas, which he characterises as 
unscriptural, he reasons a good deal, and 
defends all his leading doctrines by arguments 
addressed to the understanding of his readers^ 
It is also seen that what he calls Sruti or 
Revelation is nothing spiritual insight and 
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experience and that by setting \ip the Vedas 
as our authority on spiritual matters, he means 
nothing more than this, that the recorded ex¬ 
periences of the riahis turn our eyes inward 
and thus help us to see, with the eyes of the 
spirit, the Supreme Self in which all souls 
and all things rest. His appeal to Scripture 
is not as to an external authority to be 
blindly received, but as to a valuable help 
to the attainment of true wisdom—wisdom 
which is attainable by every qualified seeker 
after truth. As he says in his commentary 
on the Prasnopaoiishad, VL 2 —“ The use 
of a scriptural text is not to alter exist¬ 
ing things, but to make them appear as 
they are.” Again, at the end of his com¬ 
mentary on the tenth anuvak of the ‘ Siksha 
Valli ’ of the Taittiriya JJpaiiishad, he says : 

Thus is it shown that the visions of the riahia 
concerning the soul and such other matters, 
manifest themselves to one who is devoted to 
the constant duties prescribed by the Srutia 
and the Smritia, who is unselfish and who 
seeks to know the Supreme Brahman.” By 
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what actual arguments Sankara establishes the 
different tenets of his philosophy, we shall see 
as vve proceed. 

2. Self-intuition, Primary and Basis of 

ALL OTHER KNOWLEDGE, 

Sankara’s commentary on the Upaiiishads, 
the Vedanta Sutras and Bhagavad-Oita are the 
most important of his works and are the only 
ones that can, without doubt, be ascribed to 
him. These writings, as a matter of course, 
follow no system, or, if any, only that which the 
original w'orks commented upon follow. This 
is one reason why the ordinary reader cannot 
understand Sankara. To make him intelligi¬ 
ble, the main doctrines of his philosophy must 
be set down in something like a logical order 
and the arguments adduced by him in defence 
of each also set forth. We shall try something 
like this in the present account of his philoso¬ 
phy. We invite the reader, therefore, first of 
all, to grasp the very fundamental principle of 
Sankara’s system—the primary nature of self- 
intuition {asmatpratyaya or ahampratyaya). 
In his commentary on the seventh aphorism 
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of the third pada, second chapter, of the 
Sariraka Mimamsa^ he says: “ The self is 
not contingent in the case of any person ; for 
it is self-evident. The self is not established 
by proofs of the existence of the self.” Later 
on he says: ‘‘ Nor is it possible to deny such a 
reality, for it is the very essence of him who 
would deny it.” He then proceeds to show 
that this primary atid self-evident intuition of 
self is the basis of all other kinds of knowledge, 
whether perceptive or inferential, direct or 
indirect, present, past or future. That is to 
say, we cannot know any object without know¬ 
ing our self as the knower. As to the neces¬ 
sity or self-evident character of the proposition, 
“ I know my self in knowing anything else,” 
anyone may convince himself of this by try¬ 
ing to think its opposite, which will be found 
to be not only unthinkable, but actually self¬ 
contradictory. Thus, if it seems to the reader 
that while reading this book with deep attention 
he really forgets himself, he will find, on actual 
examination, that the proposition is really un¬ 
thinkable and even absurd. He will see that 
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if such a thing were possible, if he could really 
forget himself in reading this book, if he could, 
in other words, know it out of conscious rela¬ 
tion to himself, it would not be possible after- 
wards to bring the object in relation to his 
consciousness, as he will actually do. Perhaps 
he will say that at one moment he actually 
knows the book, that is, sees or reads it, 
without knowing himself as the seer or reader, 
that is, without knowing that it is he who 
sees or reads it, but that at another moment 
he remembers that it was really he who read 
the book. But how is it possible for any¬ 
one to remember anything without actually 
knowing it ? Eemembering is recognition— 
knowing again—and there can be no recogni¬ 
tion without cognition. To say, therefore, that 
one remembers anything without knowing it, 
is to say that one knows it without knowing 
it, which is absurd. If, in the present case, 
the reader says that he reads this book or any 
part of it without knowing his self as its reader, 
and then, at another time he remembers him¬ 
self as its reader, he is really guilty of self-con- 
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tradiction. Sankara’s contention, therefore, 
that the knowledge of self is the constant basis 
of all other knowledge, is quite evident. 

3. The World relative to Knowledge. 

We now proceed to explain another car¬ 
dinal doctrine of Sankara’s philosophy,—the 
relativity of the world to knowledge. The 
ordinary unrefleciive reader has no suspi¬ 
cion of this relativity. To hina the world 
exists whether anyone knows it or not. He 
constantly thinks and speaks of visible objects 
as existing unseen, audible objects as unheard, 
tangible things as untouched, and intelligible 
facts as unrelated to any understanding. He 
never suspects that such conceptions are self¬ 
contradictory and that the existence of an 
object necessarily implies the existence of a 
subject or knowing self in relation to whose 
knowledge it exists. If, as we have seen, we 
cannot know objects without knowing the self 
as its knower, it follows that we cannot tJdnk 
of any object without thinking of the same 
self as its knower; and if we must believe 
objects to exist exactly as they are known and 
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thought of—and we cannot do otherwise—we 
must believe them existing as known —as the 
object of a knowing self. In other words, since 
we know obj^ts as seen, heard, smelt, tasted, 
touched or understood,—as in some way or 
other related to the knowing self,—and can 
think of them only as so related,—there¬ 
fore, to believe them as existing out of 
this relation is really to believe that things 
seen "exist unseen, things heard exist un¬ 
heard and so on, which is believing in 
contradictions as palpable as any can be. 
So Sankara says in his commentary on 
the Praanopanishad^ VI. 2: ‘‘It cannot be 
said that there exists an object, but it cannot 
be known. It is like saying that a visible 
object is seen, but there is no eye.. . , Where 
there is no knowledge there is no knowable. 
The fact Is that in thinking objects, all, 
whether they are reflective or unreflective, 
do think of a knowing self, but that unreflec- 
tive people, because of their inability to analyse 
their thoughts, are not distinctly aware of this 
fundamental condition of all thought. 

8 
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4. Self, the only Reality Known. 

Now, from what has been said above it may 
seem that in knowing the world we know two 
distinct entities, namely, the self as the sub¬ 
ject of knowledge, and Nature as the object of 
knowledge,—that though the existence of 
Nature implies its relation to a knowing self, 
it is nevertheless a distinct reality, and not 
identical with the self. -But it will be 
seen on close examination that this dis¬ 
tinction of Nature from the self is only appar¬ 
ent, not real. Sankara shows this clearly in 
his commentary on the first anuvak of 
the ‘ Brahmananda Valli’ of the Taittiriya 
Upanidhad, As he says there, Appearances 
such as sound, though they present themselves 
as objects of self-knowledge, (and, therefore, as 
distinct from it) are yet found to be pervaded 
by self-knowledge.” ‘‘The essence of the self,” 
says he in the same commentary, “ is know¬ 
ledge, which can never be parted from it.” If, 
then, every object is found to be pervaded by 
knowledge, the very essence of the self, no 
object can be distinct from the self, but is 
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really comprehended in it. As a pleasure or 
a pain, though verbally distinguishable from 
the self which feels it, is really one with it, so 
are colours, tastes, smells, sounds and touches 
one with the self that perceives them, though 
they are verbally distinguishable from it. In 
knowing the world, therefore, we know nothing 
but the self. The distinction of subject and 
object is only conventional— vyavaharika, as 
Sankara calls it—and the result of ignorance — 
avidya —ignorance which is removed by true 
knowledge. In every act of knowledge we 
know one, undivided entity—the self which is 
both subject and object, because it knows only 
itself and nothing else, or,—as the distinction 
of subject and object is only conventional— 
which is neither subject nor object, but trans¬ 
cends the distinction. 

5. Space does not effect Duality. 

Between the Self and the World. 

But our notion of the quality of subject and 
object, of the self and the world, is not likely 
to be given up unless the source of this notion 
is traced and shown to be unreliable. Its 
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source, then, is time and space, the idea of 
which regulates all our sensuous perceptions. 
We shall consider space first and see how it 
breaks up, or rather seems to break up, the 
fundamental unity of consciousness. Space not 
only brings in the distinction of one object 
from another, but also that of the self from the 
world. The self seems to be Aere, in the body 
or in some particular part of the body, and the 
world, or any particular object in the world, 
there, out of the self. But this distinction 
of in and out, here and there, as between 
the self and the world, is the result of 
identifying the self with the body or some 
part of the body, and of forgetting that its 
essence is knowledge. As knowledge, the 
self is not only here, in a particular object, 
but everywhere, in all objects, for, as has 
already been seen, it pervades or illumines every 
thing it knows. As the Kathopanishad, II, 
1. 10. says, and Sankara fully endorses, ‘‘What 
is here, is also there; what is there, is also 
here. He who sees duality in this, goes from 
death to death.” Again, as the Chhandogya 
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Upanishad, VII» 15. 1, says and Sankara 
concurs, “ The self alone is below, the self 
above, the self behind, the self before, the self 
to the right,--the self to the left; the self is all 
this.” The fact is that space, as an object of 
knowledge, is comprehended in the knowing 
self and cannot be out of it. The distinction 
of here and there, in and out, therefore, cannot 
subsist as between the self and its objects. For 
the self, there cannot be, in the proper sense of 
the term, any external object or world. The 
notion of an external or material world, there¬ 
fore, is purely conventional,— vyavaharika — 
and is rejected by true knowledge. Space, 
which seems to make’the Universe dual or 
plural, does not really do so. On the contrary, 
as a type of unity, it supplies Sankara with an 
illustration of the perfect oneness "and indi¬ 
visibility of the self. The distinction of 
here and there, of this and that, as between 
objects, does not, it will be seen, split 
up space itself into parts. The space 
inside a pot may seem to be different from 
that outside of it, but really there is no 
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partition between the two. The walls or sides 
of the pot, which seem to part the inside space 
from the outside, are themselves in space, and, 
therefore, cannot part space from space. Simi¬ 
larly, the body, which seems to separate the 
self from the world, or the self in the body 
from the self in the world, does not really do 
so, for both the body and the world outside of 
it are illumined by the same self,—are objects 
of the same knowing self—and are thus 
comprehended in its essence. The notion of 
duality, therefore, as furnished by space, may 
be rejected as groundless. Objects, which 
seem to come to us as aliens, and as from a 
foreign source, are really one with what we 
call our self, 

6. Knowledge really Non-sensuous, 
Unchangeable, and Eternal. 

But if it be so, how is it, it may be urged, 
that objects do not always remain before or in 
the self, but seem to appeap to it and disappear 
from it. If they were one with the self, 
would not they be ever present with it and 
the continual flux experienced in our per- 
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ceptions be impossible ? Sankara discusses 
the subject very fully in his introduction 
to the second chapter of the Aitareya Upani-- 
shad and, as the result of a long discussion, 
comes to the conclusion that the constant 
change apparent in our perceptions does not 
really imply any change in the knowledge of 
the self, in which all things exist eternally,— 
not, indeed, as objects distinguished from a 
subject, for the self transcends this distinc-^ 
tion,—but in perfect unity with it. Our per¬ 
ceptions seem to result from the contact of our 
organs of knowledge with objects external to 
them. But real knowledge, as it is in the 
self, is not such a resultant. It is an eternal 
attribute of the self. In reality it neither 
arises from the action of external objects upon 
the senses nor is destroyed in the absence of 
such action. If it were so, says Sankara, 
there would not be such things as visions and 
sounds in the breaming state, when the organs 
of perception are inactive. Thus,” he says, 
‘‘ there are two kinds of vision, that of the eye, 
which is transient, and that of the self, which 
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is eternal. Similarly also two kinds of hear¬ 
ing, that of the ear, which is transient, and 
that of the self, which is eternal. Similarly 
two kinds of thought and knowledge, external 
and internal.” That knowledge, though 
seeming to be in a flux, is really not so, but 
is a permanent property of the self, 
receives a striking illustration from the 
familiar but none the less wonderful fact of 
remembrance. The fact that things disappear¬ 
ing from the stream of changes that constitutes 
our sensuous life do yet re-appear and are re¬ 
cognised as identical with things known before, 
proves that knowledge is non-sensuous and 
does not depend for its existence on the 
changing and flowing from which it assumes 
in our perceptive life. Thus, if the knowledge 
of the book before me were a mere event, a 
change, a perceptive act, as it is called, it would 
vanish for ever on the cessation of the other 
actions, internal and external, •n which it 
seems to depend,—my attention, the action 
of light on the eye, and the like. We should 
know nothing about it, at any rate, after a 
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period of sound sleep, when all perceptive 
action ceases. But we know, as a fact, that it 
will re-appear to-morrow,—re-appear in re¬ 
lation with thfe self that now forms its ground 
and cause, and thereby prove itself as a per¬ 
manent property of the self—as belonging to 
its very essence. It will prove that it was 
never absent from the knowledge of the self, 
—knowledge which, though different from 
sensuous knowledge, is none the less real than 
it, but rather infinitely more so. Sankara 
says all this in effect in his refutation of the 
Buddhist Sensationalism (Kshanihwipvma- 
vada in the second pada of t.he second 
chapter of the Vedanta Sutras. One short 
quotation from that long discmssiori must 
suffice after all that we have said on the 
subject. “ Unless there exists,” says Sankara, 
one relating principle in the past, present and 
future—one which is unchangeable and sees 
all things—the facts of remembrance, recogni¬ 
tion, &c., which depend upon mental impres¬ 
sions requiring space, time and occasional 
cause, cannot be explained.” 
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7. Unreality of Time, Space and 
THE Finite Self. 

Jt is clear, then, from what has been said 
above, that in every act of knowledge we know 
only one Reality—that which we call our self 
—and that the objective world, the world of 
time and space, has no independent existence, 
but is comprehended in the self. The self 
alone has paramarthiica or real existence, 
whereas the existence of the world is only 
vyavaharika, practical or phenomenal. The 
belief in its independent or real existence is 
the result of avidya, ignorance,—ignorance 
which is removed or destroyed by a true know¬ 
ledge of reality. From the paramarthika 
standpoint there is no object as distinguished 
from the subject, no world, no space, no time; 
no action—therefore, and no agent, for action 
and agency depend on time. The argument for 
the unreality of space and time, which we 
have already given at some length, may be 
briefly summarised as follows: space is the 
distinction of here and there. The distinction 
obtains only,as‘long as the principle that 
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relates or unifies here and there is not seen,, 
or, in other words, as long as object in 
space are believed to be realities independent 
of the self. When, however, hereoxiA. there are 
both seen to be comprehended in the self—in 
that indivisible unity of consciousness, in which 
there is no distinction of here and there ,— 
the distinction itself ceases to be real and with 
that ceases the reality of space. Similarly^ 
time which is the distinction of now and then, 
ceases to be real when it is seen in relation to 
the self, for which the distinction has no exist¬ 
ence ; for, while present, past and future 
events go and come, the self persists and knows 
all. Even this going and coming of objects, 
is, as we have already seen, only apparent, 
and seems to be real only so long as objects are 
believed to be independent of the self. When 
they are seen to be identical with the self, 
it is found that they can neither go nor come^ 
and we find, by actual experience, that facts 
disappearing from our perceptive life and ap¬ 
parently destroyed, re-appear in that life and 
prove their permanent, timeless existence in 
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the self in its non-perceptive aspect. Now, as 
to the unreality of action and agency, they fol¬ 
low from what has been said as regards the 
unreality of space and time. Sankara indeed 
speaks, now and again, of knowledge as an 
action, as we too have done in expounding his 
doctrine. But according to him its character 
as an action, as a change or event, is only 
vyavaharika. As we have already said, it is 
only if you look upon objects or facts as differ¬ 
ent from the self that they seem to come and 
go, and the self seems to be an agent in the 
act of knowing. When this distinction is seen 
to be unreal, knowledge appears in its true 
character, namely, as the permanent essence 
of the self, and not a passing act or quality. 
Then, again, as to the perfect unity of the 
self, notwithstanding the fact that it appears 
different in different persons, the fact is evi¬ 
dent from what we have already said. It is 
time and space and their various modifica¬ 
tions that seem to break up the Universe into 
various parts, various spheres of knowledge 
and activity, and thus into different selves to 
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which they are related. With the mergiDg o 
time and space in the self, the idea of a plural¬ 
ity of selves is seen to be groundless. When 
the agencies ^hat introduce finitude into 
reality are seen to be unreal, finitude itself 
disappears and the Infinite alone remains. 
Thus is our own self, the self in each of us^ 
which we ignorantly imagine to be finite, seen 
to be really nothing but Brahman, satyarri’- 
juanamanantarrij —truth, knowledge and in¬ 
finitude, or the True, the Knowing and the 
Infinite, if by these adjectives we understand a 
Keality of which truth, knowledge and infini¬ 
tude are not separable attributes, but form its 
very essence. In his commentary on the first 
anuvak of the ‘‘ Brahmananda Valli ” of the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, Sankara discusses these 
attributes of Brahman at great length and 
shows that the terms expressing them are 
applied to Brahman in a sense somewhat 
different from what they bear in their applica¬ 
tion to phenomenal objects. They are used, in 
the case of Brahman, not to describe him,— 
for he cannot be described, as descrip- 
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tion implies distinction, and Brahman cannot 
be distinguished from anything other than he 
—but simply to indicate his nature as the one 
only Keality, self-illumined, self-dependent, 
indivisible and excluding even the possibility 
of any other reality. To the attributes already 
enumerated, is added anandam, bliss, not in 
the sense of the happiness experienced in 
obtaining a pleasurable object external to one’s 
own self, but such happiness as a non-dual, 
secondless Reality can feel in the plenitude of 
its own nature. 

8. Brahman as Isvara. 

Having explained as fully as our limits 
allowed Sankara’s idea of paraviarthika exist¬ 
ence, we proceed to give a fuller statement 
than we have hitherto done of the vyavaharika 
world as conceived by him. We see already 
that he does not pronounce the world of sen¬ 
suous objects and finite selves as absolutely 
non-existent. Far from doing so, he rather 
admits that in one sense that world is as real 
as Brahman, for, in its real essence it is one 
with Brahman—comprehended in Brahman’s 
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indivisible essence. Sankara is never tired of 
repeating the Ghhandogya text ^Sarvam khalu 
idam Brahma ’—Verily all this is Brahman. 
It is only the world’s existence as conceived to 
be distinct from Brahman that is unreal accord¬ 
ing to him. Such a conception, he says, is based 
on ignorance and disappears on the attainment 
of true knowledge. Now, the question is 
whence is this ignorance—this fruitful source of 
the" infinite variety that constitutes the world ? 
In reply, Sankara has no hesitation in saying 
that this potent agency belongs to Brahman 
himself, though in saying so he seems to con¬ 
tradict himself palpably. Is not Brahman, 
as conceived by Sankara, the very essence of 
knowledge? How, then, could there be ingo- 
rance in him even for a single moment ? Is not 
Sankara’s Brahman a non-agent {nishkriya) ? 
How, then, could any power or agency belong 
to him ? We confess we find no clear answers 
to such questions in Sankara. His oft-repeated 
answer is that avidya is anirva,chaniya, not 
clearly describable, for it cannot be said to be 
either one with Brahman or different from 
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him. In its eflfect, as manifested in the life 
of a being conceived as finite, avidya, indeed, 
is not indescribable. It can very well be 
described as the finite self’s ignorance of its 
own true nature, removable by true knowledge, 
as Sankara does describe it now and again, for 
instance, in his commentary on the third aphor¬ 
ism of the fourth pada^ first chapter, of the 
Vedanta Sutras. The indescribability comes in 
when it is asked, how could there be any room 
for a finite being, or—what is practically the 
same thing—for the conception of such a being 
in a Reality infinite and without the least 
shade of distinction ? Fully recognising this 

indescribableness, however, Sankara finds him¬ 
self committed to the postulation of a power, 

dependent on Brahman and called indifferently 
Avidya or Maya, which gives rise to subjects 
and objects phenomenally but not absolutely 
real. This power does not, indeed, make 
Brahman either ignorant or limited, for he is 
independent of, and therefore untouched by, 
it. But as related to it, he assumes a character 
which does not belong to him as conceived 
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apart from it. This ‘ assumption ’ is not in¬ 
deed an affair of time, not anything that begins 
to be at one time, and ceases to be at another, 
for, thoagli the effects of Maya come and go, 
Maya itself, as a power, is eternal. But 
nevertheless^ as it is a power producing unreal 
appearances, Sankara refuses to ascribe to it 
paramarthika or absolute existence. However, 
in relation to this power, Brahman is Isvara, the 
Euler,—the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer 
of the world,—all-knowing, all-powerful, 
merciful, just, holy, the friend and saviour of 
finite souls. As Isvara, then, Brahman has 
all the chracteristics of what is called a 
Personal Grod. Sankara’s views on Maya and 
Isvara will be found explained at some length 
in his commentary on the fourteenth aphorism 
of the first pada, second chapter, of the Vedanta 
Sutras, besides other passages. We make no 
quotations, as detached passages on the matter 
are not likely to convey any clear idea. The 
eternality and indestructibleness of Maya will 
be found ddmitted in the commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras, 1. 1. 5 and II. 1. 9. 
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9. The Cosmic Socl and the Cosmos. 
Bondage and Liberation. 

With the personality of Brahman at the top 
of the vyavaharika world, Sankara gives back 
all that he seems to have taken away by his 
process of merging everything finite in the 
Infinite. With the Creator he gives back the 
world created and sustained by him, with all 
the finite objects and finite souls contained in 
it, and he sharply criticises the Buddhist Sen¬ 
sationalists for denying their existence, in 
the same manner in which he takes the 
Sankhya philosophers to task for their rejecting 
the most rational doctrine of an intelligent 
Creator of the world in favour of their 
unintelligent Prakriti. At the head of all 
created beings he places the Karya or Apara 
Brahman, the Efiect-God or Lower Brahman, 
as distinguished from God as Cause or the 
Higher, Supreme Brahman. He is otherwise 
called Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. As objects 
can exist only in relation to and in distinction 
from a subject, as changes imply a mind of 
which they are modifications, the objective 
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world as a totality implies the existence of a 
Subject to which it is related,—a Mind of 
which all cosmic changes are modifications. 
This Mind considers the world as its body, just 
as individual minds consider smaller aggre¬ 
gates of objects as their bodies. This Lower 
Brahman is sagiina^ i. <?., immanent in sattvam, 
vajaa and tamaa, the primary gunaa or quali¬ 
ties of Nature, and their innumerable modi¬ 
fications ; whereas the Supreme Brahman is 
nirgunam, without the gimaa, i.€., transcend¬ 
ing the qualities of Nature. Under Brahma, and 
comprehended in his all-pervading life, are 
the various classes of individual beings such 
as gods, demons, men and the lower ani¬ 
mals. All are, indeed, one with Brahman in 
essence, but they appear finite and distinct 
from him in consequence of their indentifying 
themselves with certain aggregates of objects 
which they consider as their bodies or limit¬ 
ing adjuncts (upadhia). These aggregates, 
in the ascending order of their subtlety, are 
the following five:—(1) the nutritive or 
material sheath {annamaya Jcoaha), (2) the 
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vital sheath (pranamaya kosha), (3) the sen¬ 
sorial sheath {ma'nomaya kosha), (4) the intel¬ 
lectual sheath (yijnanamaya kosha) and (5) 
the beatific sheath {ananda'niaya kosha). These 
aggregates are called sheaths (Icoshas), for they 
keep the real nature of the self hidden, just as 
the sheath enclosing a sword keeps it hidden. 
The soul, in the lowest stage of its spiritual 
development, identifies itself with the body 
composed of gross matter ; in the next stage 
with the vital powers; then with the sensorium 
manas, the seat of sensations; then with the 
intellect or understanding, the faculty that 
forms general conceptions and leads us to 
imagine ourselves as agents and subjects of 
knowledge ; and then ultimately with delight¬ 
ful feelings of all classes, specially the higher. 
But when enlightenment dawns upon us, 
we discover the truth that these aggre¬ 
gates, as limited objects, are not our real 
self, and are not limiting adjuncts to it. Our 
real self, we find, is infinite and absolute— 
the Supreme Brahman himself. Our self- 
identification with a limited object, with all 
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its sin and misery is our bondage, while the 
consciousness of unity with Brahman, with all 
the holiness and blessedness pertaining to such 
consciousness,, is our liberation. The subject 
of the five sheaths and our identification with 
and liberation from them, the reader will find 
treated of in Sankara’s commentary on the 
‘ Brahmananda Valli ’ and the ‘ Bhrigu Valli ’ 
of the Taittiriya Upanishad. 

10. "Incarnation, Universal and Special. 

We now come to a consideration of the 
means proposed by Sankara for obtain¬ 
ing liberation and the processes through 
which, according to him, the soul obtains it. 
But before entering into a proper discussion 
of these subjects, we shall briefly notice 
Sankara’s view of incarnation, both because it 
is an important doctrine of speculative philoso¬ 
phy and because it is closely connected with 
Sankara’s view of ethical and spiritual life. 
It must be clear from what we have already 
said that Sankara holds a doctrine which 
may be called that of universal incarnation. 
Every so-called finite being is, according to 
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him, an incarnation of the Deity, inasmuch as 
the self we call our own is realy the Supreme 
Self. It is only our ignorance that hides our 
identity with Brahman, and this ignorance is 
quite removable by knowledge. When this 
ignorance is removed, we realise the truth of 
the mahavakyasy great utterances, of the 
Vedanta—‘ So'ham ’ {{Isop^nishadj 16)—I am 
He, ^ A ham Brahmasmi ’ (Brihadaranyaha^ 
I. 4, 10.)—I am Brahman, and ‘ Tattvam asi’ 
(Ohhandogya, vi. 8.)—Thou art That,—utter¬ 
ances which Sankara is never tired of repeating. 
Nevertheless, this identity of Grod and man, 
however real and essential, has to be discovered 
through a process in the case of the ordinary in¬ 
dividual. The question now is, is there, or has 
there ever been, any individual in whom the 
consciousness of identity with the Deity is eter¬ 
nal and not discoverable through a pi’ocess ? 
In other words, has God ever incarnated him¬ 
self—manifested himself as an individual like 
ourselves, with body, sensorium and under¬ 
standing like ours ? It is curious that Sankara 
has nowhere, in his writings, discussed this 
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question philosophically—setting forth the 
arguments in favour of and against this 
doctrine of special incarnation. But it is 
evident from ^veral passages in his work, 
specially from the introduction to his comment¬ 
ary on the Bhagavad-Gita^ that he accepts the 
popular doctrine of Sri Krishna, son of Devaki> 
being the incarnation of the Deity in a special 
sense. But in the particular passage referred 
to,"he uses a word which seems considerable to 
differentiate his view of the Divine incarnation 
from the popular view. lie says that in 
Devaki as mother and from Vasudevaas father, 
the Creator ‘ Amsena Kvinknah kila earn- 
babhuva ’—was born in part as Krishna. One 
can see very well why Sankara uses the word 
amsena, in part, in speaking of the Lord’s in¬ 
carnation. Incarnation is manifestation in 
flesh and other mediums like the sensorium 
and the understanding, wliich are all finite 
things. Now, the manifestation of the Self 
through finite things cannot but be partial 
and so Sri Krishna, however superior he may 
have been to ordinary mortals, would yet seem 
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to have been a finite being so far as his mani¬ 
fested or perceptive life was concerned. But if 
it be so, it is not easy to see what difference in 
Jcind exists between him and other individuals. 
Sankara, however, never distinctly makes the 
admission to which he seems to be committed 
and, excepting the reservation implied in the 
word amsena^ everywhere speaks of Sri Krishna 
as the incarnation of the Lord in a special 
sense. It may be mentioned by the way that 
the doctrine of special incarnation is absent 
from the Upanishada —the twelve that form 
the basis of the Vedanta Philo’sophy—and 
from the Vedanta Sutras. 

11. Admissions inconsistent with 
Absolute Monism. 

However, Sankara’s acceptance of the doctrine 
of special incarnation commits him to two 
very important admissions,—admissions which 
seem to conflict with the general drift of his 
philosophy. The first is that the state of 
absolute liberation does not imply an utter 
annihilation of difference; in that state also, 
as in the state of bondage, there is a recogni- 
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tion of the plurality that constitutes the 
world,—only, that recognition is coupled with 
the consciousness that plurality is mayik, the 
result of the Lord!® mysterious power of cre¬ 
ation. To Sri Krishna himself, the incarnation 
of the eternally free Lord, moving among 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, driving the 
chariot of his friend and pupil in the bat“ 
tie-field, and instructing him in the supreme 
science of liberation, there is evidently a 
distinct recognition of all the differences that 
constitute the phenomenal world, including 
his own distinction, as the Universal Self, 
from other persons as finite individuals. We 
shall see hereafter how far Sankara keeps this 
admission in view in his distinction of karma or 
apekshiki mukti (gradual or relative liberation) 
and para or absolute liberation. The second 
admission referred to above is that even liber¬ 
ated—absolutely liberated—^^souls may re-in¬ 
carnate themselves, not indeed under the in¬ 
fluence of desires, or as the result of past 
actions, for all desires and fruits of action are 
dead in their case, but for the object of doing 
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good to the world,—liberating those who are 
still in bondage. This admission also Sankara 
seems now and again to nullify by his doctrine 
of the final merging of individual souls in 
Brahman and that of the essential opposition 
of karma (action) and liberation. 

12. The Four Gatis or Destinies, the 
Opposition of Jnana and Karma. 

We come, therefore, to a consideration of 
Sankara’s view of karma. According to him 
there are four stages of spiritual progress, and 
accordingly, as one occupies one or another of 
these stages at the time of one’s death, he 
obtains one or another of four corresponding 
gatis, fates or conditions, in the period 
following his departure from the world. 
In his commentary on the Gkhandogya 
Upanishad, V. 10, Brihadaranyaka, VI. 
2, and elsewhere he speaks of these four stages 
and the fates to which they lead. The lowest 
is that in which man—and what is said of man 
applies to other orders of being also—does not 
subject himself to any Vedic discipline, but 
lives a life of pure impulse unchecked by any 
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higher law. Such men, when they die, are 
reborn in the form of some lower animal such 
as a fly or an insect. The next higher stage 
is that in which man performs the duties 
prescribed in the Snttis and the Sniritis^ but 
acquires no knowledge regarding the gods he 
worships. The highest reward allotted to this 
stage is the attainment of the lunar regions 
through the way called the pitriyana — 
the ' path of the manes—and the enjoy¬ 
ment, for a time, of the joys provided there. 
When these are over, with the exhaustion 
of the enjoyer’s punya or merit,—which, 
however great, is nevertheless a perishable 
thing,—he comes down and is re-born. The 
third higher stage is that in which the 
performer of karma prescribed in the 
Scriptures adds to his virtuous deeds a 
knowledge of the deities worshipped by 
him. The deities spoken of in this connec¬ 
tion do not include the Supreme Deity, the 
Highest Brahman. The highest god known in 
his stage is the Apara-Brahman or Hiranya- 
garbha. He is known and worshipped as dis- 
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tincfc from the worshipper, at least in some' 
respects, and it is the consciousness of his 
distinction from the object of his worship that 
makes it possible for him to worship it and to 
seek his own good in various finite shapes by 
sacrifices to the gods and the performances of 
other duties prescribed in the Scriptures. The 
highest reward assigned to this stage is the 
attainment of the Divine regions— Brahma- 
lolca —through the devayana or the path of 
the gods. When this world has once been 
attained, there is no return from it to lower 
worlds. The soul lives there for ages in the 
company of the gods and in close proximity to 
the Lower Brahman, and when this Brahman 
himself is merged in the Highest Brahman 
at the end of the cycle (kalpa), his Wor¬ 
shippers also share in his happy fate.^ 
This process of obtaining liberation is called by 
Sankara karma-muJcti —gradual liberation. As 
the attainment of the Brahmaloka is itself 
called mukti in the Srutiaand the Sviras,San- 

J* See Sankara’s commentary on the Praanopaniahadf 
VI, 5, and that on the Vedanta Sutras^ IV, 3. 
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kara calls this stake relative 

liberation. We see, then, how far, according 
to Sankara, karma alone—the mere perform¬ 
ance of prescribed duties—on the one hand, 
and karma coupled with apara vidya, the lower 
knowledge,—the knowledge of the gods—on 
the other, can take us. Beyond all such finite 
forms of personal good (purushartha) lies para-- 
mukiij absolute liberation, which consists in 
perfeict union with the Supreme Being without 
a single shade of difference. This can be 
secured only by the para vidya jnana —the 
knowledge of one’s perfect identity with Para- 
Brahman. When this knowledge is acquired, 
the soul is in no need of making a journey 
through the devayana to the Brahmaloka. 
It becomes jivan-mukta^ liberated though 
living in the world, and is at death, com¬ 
pletely merged in Brahman. The jnana which 
secures jivan-mukti is, according to Sankara, 
incompatible with karma of all sor^. Such 
jnana shows the identity of the self with 
the Supreme Brahman, who is, as we have 
already seen, a non-agent, akarta, and is above 
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all reeds and, therefore, all desires. How can 
one who knows oneself to be the eternally 
complete Brahman have any moti\e for 
action ? Hence Sankara fights a long and 
interminable battle against Samuchchayavada, 
the doctrine of the union of jnana and 
karma. According to the upholders of this 
doctrine, both knowledge and action are 
necessary for liberation, and even those 
who have attained the highest knowledge 
should perform the duties prescribed in the 
Scriptures, though without any selfish desires. 
The life of a householder, therefore, is not, 
according to these theorists, incompatible with 
the highest knowledge. Sankara admits that 
the performance of the duties prescribed in 
the Sriptures is necessary for purifying the 
heart, and that, unless the heart is purified, 
the highest knowledge cannot be attained. 
But he thinks that when the necessary purifi¬ 
cation of the heart has taken place, and the 
highest knowledge has arisen, ceremonial and 
domestic duties, that is karma in the proper 
«ense, become unnecessary, and the only 
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duties that remain then are those that ripen 
and strengthen the knowledge of Brahman. 
Of this latter class of duties we shall give 
Sankara’s views further on. Against the former, 
and against the life of a housholder, which is 
based on them, Sankara speaks everywhere 
throughout his writings. But we may refer to 
two particular passages as containing a summary 
of his views on the subject. His refutation of 
Samuchchayavada will be found specially in 
his commentary on the eleventh verse of 
the second chapter of the Bhagavad-Oitaj 
which is really the opening note of the 
commentary, coining immediately after the 
introduction. His advocacy of saunyasa. the 
ascetic’s life, as the only one compatible with 
the highest knowledge, and his tirade against 
the householder’s life as inconsistent with 
the knowledge of Brahman, will be found 
specially in his introduction to the comment¬ 
ary on the Aitareya Upanishad, In the first- 
mentioned commentary, however, he makes 
an admission which seems to be a virtual 
surrender of his position. Herein he says 
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that the performance of a lahatriyu's duties 
by Sri Krishna, the incarnation of Ihe Lord, 
for the good of the world, and of ceremonial 
and domestic duties by Janaka and other 
householders who had gained the higliest 
knowledge, with the same object, was not 
such karma as he (Sankara) teaches to 
be incompatible with the highest knowledge. 
The absence of desire (Jcamci) and egotism 
(cihankara) in such actions takes them away 
from the category of karma properly so called. 
After this concession, very little, if any, 
difference remains between Sankara’s position 
and that of the Samuchchuyavadin, specially 
if the latter accepts, in their entirety, the 
teachings of the Gita on disinterested action 
(nishkama karma), 

13. Ke-incarnation. Eelative and 
Absolute Liberation. 

We must return, however, to the four 
different gatia or destinies to which, in the 
opinion of Sankara, the soul becomes subject 
according to its behaviour on earth. All of 
them, it will be seen, imply a belief in 
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re-incarnation. Sankara ofifers no regular philo¬ 
sophical defence of the tenet of re-incar¬ 
nation, thougli it is easy to see, from his 
writings, what arguments he would have 
adduced in favour of the doctrine if he had 
been called upon to argue it out. We^ 
therefore, attempt neither any defence nor 
any criticism of the theory. The reader, 
if he feels any curiosity about it, may con¬ 
sult .the section on ‘ Re-i near nation ’ in the 
present writer^s treatise on Hindu Theiamy 
where he will find the doctrine defended at 
some length with arguments both old and new. 
For our present purpose, it will be sufficient 
to say that there is nothing, jprima faciei 
irrational and, therefore, unphilosophical in 
the ideal of re-incarnation. The immortality 
of the soul being admitted, the next ques¬ 
tion is whether an embodied or a disem¬ 
bodied existence is the more probable form of 
the souTs continuance in after-life, a question 
the settlement of which will depend upon 
the weight of arguments on either side. But 
th^ (Same rationality can scarcely be urged 
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in favour of Sankara’s doctrine that souls 
not subject to any discipline in this life 
will be re-born in the shape of some lower 
aninaal. The conception of such a destiny 
for a human being seems to ignore the vast 
difference between the human consciousness 
and that of the lower animals. Even the 
most degraded of human beings seem to be 
incomparably superior to the lower animals, 
and though a process of progression, by 
which higher orders of being are developed 
out of the lower, is a rational idea, defen¬ 
sible both scientifically and philosophically, 
a reverse process of retrogression seems opposed 
to both science and philosophy. The first of 
the four gatis spoken of by Sankara, thus 
seems to be philosophy indefensible. Coming, 
now, to the second and the third, the soul’s 
passage to the Pitriloka and the Brahvialoka, 
we must say that these doctrines scarcely 
come under the category of philosophical, 
since they are not defended by arguments, but 
are put forward as interpretations of Scriptural 
texts. There is, indeed, nothing intrinsically 
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irrational in the idea of an abode of the virtuous 
like the Pitriloka, though there seems to be 
something mechanical in that of one’s merit 
being exhausted there in time and necessitating 
a fall and re-birth. There is, also, nothing 
unreasonable, in itself, in the idea of a world 
occupied by the higher gods, that is of the most 
wise and hol}^ of finite beings, where the Divine 
presence, though pervading the whole universe 
is felt miost vividly, and imparts a blessed¬ 
ness which cannot be enjoyed anywhere else. 
But nevertheless Sankara’s teachings about 
such a world and the way by which the 
soul reaches it, rest on no better or higher 
authority than the utterances of the Scrip¬ 
tures and must be accepted or rejected accord¬ 
ing to the light in which we regard these 
authorities. It may also be doubted whether 
Scriptural teaching on this subject is at all 
to be taken in a literal sense,—as treating 
of an actual world and an actual way—or 
is altogether figurative—representing a 
spiritual condition as a world, and a process 
of spiritual progress as a \vay. A careful 
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study of the Kavshitahi Upamshad, 
Chapter I., Chhandogya^ IV* 15, and Briha^ 
daranyaka, VL 16 , which contain accounts 
of the Brahmaloka, its contents, and the way 
to it, does really suggest such a doubt, 
Sankara, however, and the other interpreters 
of the Srutia, including the author of the 
Vedanta Sutras, interpret these descriptions 
as realistic. But there is a curious difference 
annong these interpreters as to one important 
point, a consideration of which will lead us to 
the discussion of the fourth gati spoken of by 
Sankara, namely, the union of the soul with 
the Supreme Brahman, which is the only one 
that admits of philosophical discussion in the 
proper sense of the term. The difference 
referred to is whether the Brahman approach¬ 
ed by the devayana is the higher or the lower 
Brahman. Two ancient interpreters of the 
Scriptures, Jaimini and Badari, take opposite 
sides. According to the former, it is the 
higher Brahman that is reached by the way ; 
according to the latter it is the lower. Tjbe 
difference is into a mere difference of textual 
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interpretation: it leads to important philosophi¬ 
cal diflferences, and hence our taking it up in 
this book. The author of the Sutras sirrply 
mentions the views of the ancient interpreters, 
with their arguments, side by side, but does 
not clearly take any side. Sankara, however, 
thinks that he takes Badari’s side, whereas 
Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava philosopher, 
and a great opponent of Sankara’s philo- 
sophy, interprets the author of the Sutras as 
in favour of Jaimini’s view. It would per¬ 
haps be preposterous for us to take any side 
when such great authorities find reason to 
differ; nor is it necessary for us to do so. 
The fact, however, is that the soul’s union 
with Brahman in the Brahvialoka, which is 
described in the scriptural passages already 
referred to, and in the last three padaa of 
the fourth Chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras^ is 
a union with several points of difference. 
The soul sees, its essential unity with Brah¬ 
man, but neither obtains all the powers of 
the Deity nor is completely merged in it. 
The author of the SvJtras distinctly calls this 
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condition liberation, ^nd the Vaishnava philo¬ 
sophers hold it to be the highest condition 
attainable by a finite being. Hence also 
they interpret it as union with the highest 
Brahman, between whom and a finite being 
there must alwa3^8 exist, as they teach, 
some points of difference. But Sankara 
thinks that as Para-Brahman is above all 
diflference, the soul’s union with him must 
be a condition without a shadow of difference 
{bheda) in it, and he finds scriptural authority 
for such a condition in such passages as the 
seventh verse, fourth section, fourth chapter 
of the Brihadamnyaka Upanishad, It is 
not easy to conceive what Sankara precisely 
means by such a condition. His oft-repeated 
characterisation of it as one without the 
least vestige of difference would seem to 
make it incompatible even with the con¬ 
sciousness that all differences are mayik, or 
phenomenal. But if we were to interpret it 
in the light of admissions as to the eternality 
and indestructibility of Maya or the principle 
of difference, and as to Sri Krishna, the 
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Lord’s incarnation, and Jiberated souls work¬ 
ing for the good of the world, and thus 
beiig conscious of phenomenal differences, 
then we should have to conceive even 
absolute liberation as admitting of a sort of 
differentiation—though it were a differen¬ 
tiation very dissimilar to that which the 
soul conceives under the influence of avidya. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of an exact inter¬ 
pretation of Sankara on the point, we Jean to¬ 
wards the view that it is the latter kind of 
differentiauon, and not the former, that he 
is careful of excluding from his conception 
of absolute liberation. However, the abso¬ 
lutely liberated soul does not, according to 
Sankara, need to go anywhere in particular, 
and through any way, to obtain its highest 
condition. It becomes the Supreme Brahman 
himself, who is in all space and time, or,— 
what is really the same thing,—beyond all 
space and time. It becomes so even while 
living in the body. But Sankara makes a 
difference, as will be seen from his inter¬ 
pretation of the texts referred to above, 
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between having a body and being freed frojitl 
ity arid seems to think that liberation is yot 
quite complete till the body is dissol\^d. 
This distinction, again, seems to conflict vith 
his definition of liberation as the attainrhent 
of the highest knowledge,—which can have 
nothing to do with the dissolution of i phy¬ 
sical organism—and with the admission that 
the incarnation of the eternally free Lord and 
other liberated souls lived and moved in bodies 
without the least prejudice to their fteedom. 

14. Bhakti or Reverential Love to God. 

We have seen now what place Sankara 
gives to jnana and karma in sinritual culture. 
It remains to be seen what he conceives to be the 
function of hhakti the reverential love of God, 
in the attainment of liberation. His commen¬ 
tary on the Bkagavad Gita, where hhakti is 
extolled now and again, leaves no doubt as to 
the high place it occupies in his system. In 
the Vivekachudamani, a beautiful treatise 
ascribed to him, he says: “Of the thin^ 
which help the attainment of liberation, bhakti 
IS the greatest ”— ^Mokshakarana samagryam 
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bhaktirevcC gariya&i.^ But it must be clear^ 
both from the verse quoted and from the 
foregoing exposition of Sankara’s view, that 
bhakti in the popular sense, as a feeling of 
reverence for a being conceived as higher 
than the soul of the devotee, can be regard¬ 
ed only as a help, a stepping-stone, to 
liberation in a system of Absolute Monism 
like Sankara’s. And this is exactly the light 
in whjch Sankara regards it : it is a means, 
not the end,—a lower and not the final stage 
in the soul’s progress. But there are pas¬ 
sages in the Bhagavad-Gita, for instance, verses 
54 and '55 of the eighteenth cl)apter, wliere 
the final stage of spiritual progress is desorihed 
and yet bhakti finds a place there. How 
does Sankara interpret such passages? In such 
passages he simply takes bhakti m identical 
with^na^na and he finds scriptural authority for 
so regarding it. In chapter VII, verse 16 of the 
Oita^ Sri Krishna speaks of four classes of 
worshippers, and by implication, of four species 
of bhakti^ and gives superiority to that which 
is identical with or based on jnana. Jnanan 
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to Sankara, is the knowledjsje of the soul’s 
identity with Brahman ; the highest form of 
bhakti^ therefore, is the most constant and 
vivid consciousness of such identity. The 
other kinds of bhakti enumerated in the 
above text are the reverential feelings that 
inspire (1) those in distress, (2) those who 
desire knowledge, and (3) those whose object 
is to attain some particular end. Evidently 
Sankara would class even the highest dua- 
listic bhakti under the second or third head. 

15. Scheme of Spiritual Exercises. 

Now, this leads us naturally to the subject 
of upaaanas or devotional exercises, with a 
notice of which we shall close our account 
of Sankara’s philosophy. In Sankara’s scheme 
of spiritual exercise.s, a scheme which we 
have simply mentioned above, but have 
not given in detail, vpaaana comes under 
aaniadhana. The scheme is called sadhana- 
chatuahtaya^ the fourfold discipline. It 
comprises (1) Nityanitya'-yaatu-viveka^ the 
discrimination of things permanent and 
transitory; (2) Ihamutra-phalabhoga-viraga 
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non-attachment to rewards of actions, earthly 
or heavenly; (3) SamadamacU-sadhanasampatf 
disciplines beginning with aama and dama ; 
and (4) Mumukshutvam^ desire for liberation. 
The discipline classed under the third head 
are sama, the drawing away of the mind 
from things earthly; dama^ the restraining 
of the external senses ; uparatiy giving up,, 
for the sake of obtaining the higher know¬ 
ledge, the duties prescribed in the lower 
code; titilcshay patiently bearing the suffer¬ 
ings caused by heat, cold, &c.; samadhanay 
the concentration of the mind in higher 
things by giving up sleepiness and laziness j 
and f*raddha, faith in all (higher) things. The 
reader will find these disciplines enumer¬ 
ated in Sankara’s commentary on the first 
aphorism of the Vedanta Sutras and their 
meanings explained in the annotations of 
Govindananda, whom we have followed in 
he explanation we have given. The subject 
of upasanas he will find dealt with in the 
introduction to the commentary on the Chhan* 
dogya Upanishad, the greater portion of which 
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is taken up with various kinds of devotional 
exercises. These Sankara, divides into two 
broad classes: (1) those which are closely 
related to Vedic ceremonies and gradually lead 
the mind to higher exercises; and (2) those 
which, through the contemplation of Brahman 
in relation to the objects of Nature, both gross 
and subtle, lead us to a knowledge of him as 
transcendent,—to that highest form of know¬ 
ledge in which all distinctions of subject and 
object, of action, agent and the result of action 
are merged in one, infinite, indivisible Entity. 
16, Conclusion. 

We take leave here of our great philosopher. 
Our object has been to expound rather than 
criticise his system. But we have suggested 
certain diflSculties in it—such as no systems, 
ancient or modern, are entirely free from. 
Probably no ancient system will quite suit the 
modern mind. But we may perhaps be 
allowed to hazard the opinion that, of all 
ancient systems, that of Sankaracharya will be 
found to be the most congenial and the moat 
easy of acceptance to the modern Indian mind. 



A PATBIQTIC INDIAN FIRM OF PUBLISHERS. 

We do not think we are guilty of any exaggeration 
when we say that there is no Indian firm of publishers 
which can surpass Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., of 
Madras in point of utilitarian enterprise of a most patrio¬ 
tic character. The firm’s great aim is how best and most 
expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress held ? 
Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with 
a handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly 
printed, at the most moderate price, such as to be within 
the reach of the poorest reader. Similarly with the pro¬ 
ceedings of all other Conferences and Leagues. But what 
is more praiseworthy is the desire to acquaint the rising 
generation of youth with the utterances of our leading 
public men who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
the day. For instance, it is a fact that the annual re¬ 
ports of our Indian National Congress, specially the 
Presidential Addresses are out of print. Many inquiries 
are made with the Joint Secretaries for these but they 
have" regretfully to disappoint them. To meet such » 
growing demand Messrs. Natdsan and Co., have just issued 
an excellently got-up volume of 1,100 pages containing 
the origin and growth of our great National politicw 
institution, full text of all the Presidential Addresses 
up-to-date^ reprint of all the Congress resolutions, .ex¬ 
tracts from the Addresses of Welcome by Chairmen of 
Reception Committees and notable utterances besides the 
portraits of all Congress Presidents^ This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dare say every true 
son of India will greatly appreciate. It is a capital hand¬ 
book of the Congress—a veritable vade mecitm and 
ought to find an extensive sale at only 3 Rupees a c^y 
which is cheap enough in all conscience. ♦ • ♦ We 
repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for 
all these valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs* 
Natesan & Co. But we know how ardent, modest, and 
sober a patriot is the head of this most enterpnsing In¬ 
dian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is an university 
graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere in 
the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian litera^ 
ture. We wish him and his firm every prosperity.— 
Kaiser-i-hind^ Bombay. \ 
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To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan 
and Co., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in 
contemporary events in India which will in the future form 
its history are thankful for their publications. Not con¬ 
tent with the editing and publishing of a first class 
monthly like the Indian Review^ he has written, edited 
and published a number of books and pamphlets which 
do credit not only to his scholarship but also to hie busi¬ 
ness capacity. He has published short biographical 
sketches of many eminent Indians, e» p.. Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Lala Lajpat Kai, Mr. Surendranath Banerji, Mr. 
Dinsha Edulji Wacha, the late Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Sri Ramalrrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Viv^kananda, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and Mrs. Annie Besant. 
They are a series of uniform booklets, each with a 
frontispiece and any one of which can be bought for 
the modest sum of two annas or four annas. He has 
published collections of the presidential and inaugural 
addresses that have been delivered at the different Con¬ 
gresses and Conferences that have been held within 
the last four years at Surat, Calcutta 'and Benares. 
* * • • He has published symposiums of 

views of officials and non-officials, Indians and Euro¬ 
peans on such subjects as Sedition, the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment, and the National Congress. By collecting the 
speeches and writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami 
Vivekananda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Liord Morley, he has done a distinct service to both the 
younger and elder generations, of Indians ; for, these are 
books which the younger people like to have constantly 
by their side to study and the elders to refer to occa¬ 
sionally. It is ve^ seldom indeed that we see busi¬ 
ness capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in them¬ 
selves both of those capacities .—The Indian People^ 
Allahabad» 



PUBLISHING IN INDIA AND ENGLAND, 

There are certainly no publishing houses in India 
that can at all be compared with those of Murray, 
Constable, Blackie and Macmillan in England. Such 
historic concerns apart, there are very few firms that 
take the trouble of being up-to-date, or by the variety 
of their publications to form and direct the public taste 
or to diffuse, useful and interesting knowledge among 
their constituents. Among these few Messrs. Natesan 
and Company of Madras undoubtedly occupy the place 
of honour. The Indian Reoicw^ published by Mr. 
KatesaU) is undoubtedly a gem of its kind and no cul¬ 
tured Indian cares to be without it. But the '• Review ’ 
represents only one side of Mr. Natesan’s activity. Not 
a month elapses but this enterprising firm brings out 
elaborate volumes on every kind of subject that affects 
the interests of India and they are generally the work 
of men who know what they are writing about. But 
one of the most popular outputs of the firm is the 
string of short, succinct, and instructive biographies of 
eminent Indians which are published from day to day 
• * * Messrs. Natesan & Co. are doing distinct 

and national service by issuing brief sketches of the 
lives of men who have played an important part in the 
modern epochs of Indian History. We thankfully ac- 
kfiowledge the receipt of all these and have great plea¬ 
sure in briefly noticing them .—The Sanjvartman^ 
Bombay. 



THE INDIAN REVIEW. 

SKIiECT OPINIONS : 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN GAZETTE - Admira¬ 
bly compiled and carefully edited. 

BEY. J.T. SUNDERLAND, Toronto, Canada.— “ 1 
read^our ‘ Review ’ with great interest and profit. It seems 
to me able and candid, and well adapted to give such in¬ 
formation about India as is needed in this part of the 
world, but which we have so few opportunities for gain¬ 
ing. * * * I wish the ‘ Indian Review ’ could be placed in 
many public libraries in Canada, the United States end 
England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DIGBY, C I.E. ^ 

In its way—an admirable way—I think the ‘ Review,’ which 
emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally interesting 
monthly publication, and I congratulate Madras not only 
on leading the way with a monthly ^Review,’ but on the ex¬ 
cellence of its lead.” 

MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M. P.—^^Let me 

congratulate you on the admirable editorials of tliis inter¬ 
esting monthly. I appreciate highly your many services 
to the cause of progress in India.” 

THE TRIBUNE* —Mr. Natesan is to be congratu¬ 
lated at the success he has attained in making his 
“ Review ’a storehouse of pleasant and instructive reading. 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—There is no 
periodical in India which approaches it for the money. 
It caters for all readers, and should prove a welootne 
addition to the reading tables of first grade colleges. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 



BiograpMes of Eminent Indiana 

A Series ot Uaitorm Booklets each with a Portrait 
Foolscap 8vo. Price As. Four each 

The aim of this Series is to present within a short 
compass sketches of the lives and careers of all omioent 
Indians. Each Volume besides giving a succinct bio¬ 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the personages described. The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be “the 
most welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.” 

Dadabhai Naorojl K. T. Telang 

Sir P. M. Mehta Sarendranath Banerjea 

Dinsha Edulji Wacha Romesh Chander Dutt 

Mahadev Govind Ranade Ananda Mohan Bose 
Sri Ramakrishna W. C. Bonnerjee 

Paramahamsa Bodruddin Tyabji 

Swaml Yivekananda Sir Syed Ahmed 

Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhalo Lai Mohan Ghose 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose M. K. Gandhi 

Lala Lajpat Ra! Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Ravi Yarma Baba Kristo Das Pal 

Toru Datt R. N. Madholkar 

Price As, 4 Bach, I Doz, at a tim e As- 3 each, 
G. A. Nalesan & Go., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

THE SANJ VARTMAN. Messrs. Nateean & Co. 
are doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who have played an import* 
ant part in the modern epochs of Indian history. 

THE INDU PRAKASH. It goes without saying 
that the lives are well written and the usefulness of the 
brochures is enhanced by copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the subjectsjof the portraits, 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW, 

A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY 


EOT ED BY MR. Q. A. NATESAN 


Annual Subscription 
Including Postage. 


Inland .. Rs. 6 (Five) 

Great Britain. Ten Shillings. 
U. S. A. ..Three Dollars. 


Special Features 

A number of original contributions by well-known 
Indian and English writers on a variety of subjects. 
Critical Reviews of the latest books. Summary of note> 
worthy articles in leading English, American and Indian 
periodicals. Selections from the notable Utterances of 
the Day. Notes and News on Industrial, Commercial 
and Agricultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical,Scientific, Personal, Political 
and General Topics. Among other special attractions of 
the “Review” may be mentioned ‘Current Events,’ 
• Diary of the Month,’ ‘Indians Outside India,’ Feuda¬ 
tory India,* ‘Questions of Importance,’ Portraits and 
Illustrations, 


Each issue contains at least eighty pages 
(cpown quarto) of solid matter. 

Single Copy, As. Eight; Annual Subscription, Rs. 5 only. 


If you have not already seen “ The Indian Review,^* 
send a tieo anna •postage stamp for a free specimen copy 
to Messrs^ Q, A, Natesan <& Co., Publishers^ j cfi 4, 
Sunkurama Chetty Street^ Georgetown, Madras, 


PROF, JADUNATH SARKAR. M A., has the fol¬ 
lowing to say of the Indian Review while speaking of 
the reference books he consulted in the preparation of 
his book “ Economics of British India ”:—I have been 
greatly helped by the 'old files of the Indian Review 
(Natesan) which contain a large fund of accurate infor¬ 
mation on Indian economic questions, not to be easily 
gathered elsewhere. 
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The Mian National Congress 

An Account of Its Origin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of ail the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the /Vlovement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is aa exhaustive and oompleta Collection of all 
the Congress Prosidential Addresses and the Besolutiona 
passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli¬ 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter¬ 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like the late 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sit William Hunter, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Sit Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles Dilka and others. An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con¬ 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs* J. To Subscribers of the “ Review,** Rs. 2-8. 

Lord Ampfhill.— The book seems to mo a very cornpleta 
and well-chosen summary and it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. —The record of the work 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme interest 
but will be most useful in future as a source of informa¬ 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon many questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people. 

G. A. Natesan & Co.,‘Suakurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.—The Indian 
statesman, politician, or publicist could scarcely have 
at this time of the year a better book on his shelf than 
that designated The Indian National Congress^ 
It is obvious that no public man or publicist’s 
book-shelf of works of reference oan be oomplete with¬ 
out a copy of Mr. Natesan’s excellent compilation of the 
Congress literature. Considering its bulk and matter, 
it is cheaply priced at Rs. 3. 




SELECT OPINIONS ON 

‘^THE INDIAN REYIEW’’ 

Rev, J, T, Sunder/andf Tobonto, Canada.—**! 
road your ‘Review* with great interest and profit. • • 

1 wish the * Indian Review ’ could be placed in 
many pnblio libraries in Canada, the United States 
and Engl ind. It would do a silent but telliog work.” 

The Late Mr, William Digby, C.I.B. ** * • • 
In its way—an admirable way—I think the ‘Review,* 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in¬ 
teresting monthly publication, and I congratulate 
Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
‘Review,* but on the excellence of its lead.” 

Mr, J. Herbert Roberts^ M, P. —“Ijot me congra¬ 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting 
monthly. 1 appreciate highly your many services to 
the cause of progress in India.” 

The Tribune. —A storehouse of pleasant and in¬ 
structive reading. 

The Educational Review. —There is no periodical 
in India which approaches it for the money. It caters for 
all readers, and should prove a welcome addition to the 
reading tables of first-grade colleges. 

Sir William Wedderburn,--' An excellent Madras 
^lagaziue.* ^ 

The annual subscription to the Indian Beview is 
Rs. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. Subscrip¬ 
tion can commonoo from any month. If you have not 
already seen the Revievt send postage stamps for As. Two 
for a free specimen copy to G. A. Katesau & Co., Madras. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN PATRIOT: The standard of excel- 
leiioti both in the matter of style and substance which 
this * Reyiew * has been enjoying for long is still kept up 
frhicdi undoubtedly speaks much of the energy ana 
aldli^ Uf the Editor. 

MIU JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P* 1 
read it (the Indian Review} every month, sometimes 
right from beginning to end and 1 find it most prefttable. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDBRBURN: “An Excellent 
Madras Magazine.” 




DADABHAl NAOROJTS 

SPEECHES AND WEITINSS. 

This is the fltst attempt to bring under one cover an 
•exbauytive and comprehensive coIJection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three oocosions that ho 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that be 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from t’me to time iu England 
and India. The second part includes all his statements 
to the VVelby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians, to the Services and many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of bis 
evidence before the Welby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit¬ 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of bis motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been steadily and strenuous¬ 
ly working for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches which are now presented 
in a bandy volume will be welcomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 

860 pages, Crown Octavo: 

■Rs. 2, Tj Subscribers of the ** Indian Revieie^'* 

<1. A. Naiesan & Go., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN —The volume 
on Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is also an armoury of facts 
and figures, 

THE MORNING POST.—A very handy and well- 
,printed record of the Parsi Parliamentarian’s career. The 
book will doohtlesB have a big sale, for it deals with and 
•ohronieles official opinion on some of the most important 
political problems of to-day. An excellent portrait .of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji forms the fronilspfioe to the 
wolume. 



The “Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series oC short biographioal sketches of 
eminent men who have laboured for the good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a vreloome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to tho student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from tho 
speeches and writings of the “Friends of India" on 
Indian Affairs are given in tho skolchos. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As, 4 a copy. 
LordMorley Charles Bradlaugh 

Xiord Ripoii John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

liord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burko Lord Macaulay 

The Leader ba a welcome addition to the 

political and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review :—On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of tho subject of tho sketch and tho 
stories aro told in a lively ana interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. Tho 
series should be welcome to the publio. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine :—Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

As. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

Gi. A. Natesau & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS* 

THE HARVEST PIELD.-The books are not 
intended to give a detailed biography of these eminent 
men; they are, what they are called, sketches, and as 
such, give one n general idea of their life and wprk. The 
little books are written in a pleasant style, and contain 
extracts from the important speeches of these men. 

THE EMPIRE.-^Admirable little biographies. 



The HON. HB. GOKHALE’S SPEECHES 

This is tlio first oollection of hid speeches au6l ma,y 
claiip to bo lairlj exhaustive, no important pronounce¬ 
ment oC his having been emitted. The book contains fouc 
parts and an appendix. The first part includes all his 
utterances in the Supreme liegislative Counpil and in 
the Bombay Legislative Counoil; the second, all hia 
Congress Speeches, including his Presidential Address at 
Benares; the third, speeches in appreciation of Home, 
Naoroji, Ranade, Mehta and Bannerjea; the fourth, 
miscellaneous spoeohea delivered in England and India. 
The appendix contains the full text of his evidence both 
in chief and in orcss-6xamination before the Welby 
Commission and various papers. • These cover nearly a 
quarter of a century of a most strenuous, selfless and 
active publio life and embrace the whole range of topics 
that have engaged and are still engaging the attention cf 
the public. Full of instruction on every point and 
breathing in every line the moral fervour which is Mr* 
Gokhale's supremo characteristio, this volume, the pub¬ 
lishers venturo to hopo, will oommand wide popularity. 
Crown 8 VO., 1,100 pages, Cloth Qilt 
J^s. d. To Subscribers of Hit ** Indian Bevkuft* Ra» 

Th 0 Statesman, —Not"^only the admirers of Mr. 
Gokhalo, but all those who wish to study the political and 
economical situation in this country fairly will welcome 
the volume of his oolleeted speeches whion has Just bron 
published by Messrs* Natesan & Co., Madras, the well- 
known publishers of the Indian Review, 

G. A. Eatesan & Co,, Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

The Manchester Guardian ,—Although a keen politi- 
oian he is honoured and liked by his opponents, whether 
these belong to the upholders of the existing administra¬ 
tion or to tho Extremists who wage war w^h that 
administration by methods which Mr, Gokhale coudomns 
his followers admire and love him. Collections of speech¬ 
es, many of them delivered in debite, necessarily suffer 
from the drav/back that they represent only one side 
of the questions discussed, but students of Indian 
affairs will do well to peruse Mr. Gokhale’s vigorous and 
eloquent utterances. He represents a very impoxMiaat 
school of Indian political thought. 



Essays on Ionian Ar^, Industry & Education 

• , BV -E. B. HAVELL 

Late Prpicipalt Qovernment School of Arts, CaUutta, 

“ Author of Indian Sculpture aivd Painting,etc. 

' All these Essays deal with questions which continue 
io {Possess » Jiviog interest* The superstitions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
tp be carried out. • • • 

C'Onteats :—The Taj and Its Designers, The Revival 
q{ Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
stud * Swadeshi' and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Englishman, Calcutta* —Mr. Havell’s research¬ 
es and conclusions are always eminently readable. * * * 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoratioa of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
hSiVQ plunged it, and to its application as an inspiring 
loroft to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
full of expressions of high' practical utility, and entirely 
free Irom thp jar^n of the posturing art enthusiast. 

> The Modernise view ,—^We may at once express our 
emphatic conviction that it is a remarkable book, destin¬ 
ed to leave Its impress on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. 

Re* To Bubscriheraof the Indian Reviete,'' Re. I. 

Q. A. Natasan ds Co., Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras* 

THE HARVEST FIELD. Anything that will mako 

India more beautiful appeals powerfully to us. 

The Essays are interesting. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. All are thoughtful 
imd inspiring articles and stimulate the reader to think 
of new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten 
but, overcrowded tracks in which many young men 
are still content to walk. 




BOOKS AT REDnCEO PRICES 

The Reform Proposals.'-A Handy Volume of 160 
pages containing the full text of Lord Morley’a Despatch, 
the Despatch of the Government of India, the Debate in 
the House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statement in the 
House of Commons, and the Hon. Mr. Qokhale’s scheme 
presented to the Secretary of State for India and also the 
full text of his speech at the Madras Congress on the 
Beform Proposals. Price As. 6. Eeduced to As. 4. 

India’s Annual Congress and Conferences.*—Contain< 
ing the Inaugural and Presidential Addresses delivered at 
the Sessions of the Congress and the Industrial, Social, 
Theistio and Temperat:koe Conferences held at Calcutta, 
Surat, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. Five Uniform 
Volumes, As. 12 each. The 5 .Vols. at a time, 
Re. 1-14. 

The Indian Industrial Conference.—Pull text of 
the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches and Papers, 
read and submitted together with the Resolutions passed 
at the Conferences held at Caloutta, Surat and Madras. 
Three Uniform Volumes*. Re. leach. Three at a time, 
Rs. 2. 


The Swadeshi Morement.—A Symposium by Repre¬ 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. An excellent and 
authoritative collection of official and uon-offioial views. 
i?e./. To Subscribers of the Indian Review As. 12, 

O. A. Natesan & Co.| Suukurama Chetty Street^ Madras. 

SELECT OPINIONS 

WeMy Chronicle .—Every one interested in the 
history of religious reform and the evolution of religious 
thought in India should know something about this 
great teacher in the South. 

The West Coast Spectator .—The author deserves to 
he congratulated on his luminous sketch of a great South 
Indian reformer and his movement: 



AjiiUSiAfQ hBADtNO:^Annas Pour Bach, 

New tndian Ta/cs. --NinetcGa amusing and iu- 
stmctivo tales. By Mr, C. Hayavadaua JElau, Pellovy o£ 
tbe Anthropologioal Institute, London, Price As. 4. 

Tales of Raya and Appall.— T. M, Sundaram, 
Sixteen amusing and instructive stories. The stories are 
ebaraeterised by a great deal of wit and humour Price 
As. 4. 

Tales of Komati Wit and W7sifoiif.—Twenty-fire 
amusing and instructive stories. By 0. Hayavadana Rau, 
B.A., B.ri, Price As. 4, 

Tates of Tennati Raman. —The famous Court 
Jester of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories, 
By Pandit S. ^i. Natesa Sastri. Third Edition. As. 4. 

•Potkiore of the Telugus. —A collection of forty-two 
highly amusing and instructive tales. By G.H.Subramiah 
Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Marlada Raman. Twonty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. Ramaohandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son* in-Law Abroad, and other Indian folk-tales 
of JPun, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit and Humour, 
By P, Ramaohandra Rao, b.a., b.Ij., Retired Statutory 
Civilian. Second Edition, As. 4, 


Maitreyi: A Vedio Story in Six Chapters. By 
Pandit SitanathTattvabhushan. Second Edition. As. 4. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Madras Mail A delightful collection of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The stories ate quaint and clever. 

The Madras Standard :—Popular Talcs abounding in 
fun and humour .... Ought to be of great interest 
and amusement especially to the foreign reader and the 
folMorist. The book is well suited to while away agree¬ 
ably enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey. 

^he Christian Patriot:—The skilful narration of 
amusing incidents is excellent. 



SWILDESHI MOVEMENT' 

A SYMPOSIUM BY * ' ‘ ’ 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents Dadabhai Naoroji; H, H. The Gaek« 
vi^ar of Baroda; The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale; The Hon. 
Dr. Bash Behari Ghoso ; The Hon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Tbackersey ; The Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Bosant; Rajah Peary Mohun Mukerjee; BisSer 
Hivedita; Lala Lajpat Rai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
swamy Row; The Hon. Mr. Harikishen Lai; Babu 
Burendranath Banorjea ; Rai Bahadur Lala BaijHath; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Romesh Ghundei! 
Dutt, I.C.S.; Mr. A. Cbaudhuri; Hon. Mr. 

Parokh ; Mr. D, E. Wacha; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya; Mr, Aswini Kumar Datta; Tho Hon, Air, 
Krishuapwamy lyor; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum- 
dar; Dowan Bahadur Ambalal 8. Desai; Mr. G, B* 
Arundalo; Sir Charles Elliot, Air, David Gostlinp; 
lEtajaH Pcithwipal Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, c.i.b. ; Sir B. 0. Buck, k.c.r.i. ; Dr. AnandaK. 
Coomaraswamy; Mr. Mujihur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 
Esq., Bar.-at-Lavi *,Babu Tara Prasanna Mukorji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghu 2 > 
navi; Rao Bahadur R. N. Aludholkar / His Honor Sir 
Herbert T, Whito; Air. Charles W. AIcKinn; Mr. BaJ 
Gangadbar Tilak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose; Pandfit 
Rambaj Dutt; Mr, Alxishir HosainKidwai, Bai\~at-2jaw, 
Tho book also contains the views of H. E. Lord Minto, 
H. B, Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord Ampthilh 

Price Re, i. To Subscribers efthe “ Eemew ** As» 12* 

G. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

THE JAME JAMSHAD.— We consider this book 
worthy of special study. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT.-Ought to be in 
the hands of every newspaper man and of every one who 
wants to know something about India’s industrial 
position. 

SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K. G* !• E.—Students 
of economics and of social science throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for 
the admirable series of little volumes containing all 
these valuable speeches and essays* 




THE ALLAHABAD AND HA6PDR 

Congress, Conferences and Conventions - 

A Cotiection of ike Preskfettiiml Addresses 
DELIVEBED AT 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL C0NG;BESS 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE 
INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
THE COMMON SCRIPT CONFERENCE 
THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE 
MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIOXS 
THE THEISTIC,CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN LADIES* CONFERENCE 
THE KSHATRIYA CONFERENCE 
THE HINDU-MOSLEM CONFERENCE 
WITH A VALUABLE APPENDIX 
> 45 . i2* To Subscribers of Indian As. 6. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
THE LAHORE CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE MADRAS CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 

_ Price As* 6 each. _ 

O. A. Natesan & Co., SunkuramaCbettj Street, Madras. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES. 

—Full text of the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches 
and Papers read and submitted, together ivith the Reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Conferences held at (Calcutta, 
Surat and Madras. 3 Uniform volumes. 

Re. 1 each. Three at a time, Rs. 2. 

The Christian Patriot ;—Part of the present in—,. 
• terest in industrial matters in Southern India at least, 
is due in considerable measure to the assiduity of this, 
well-known firm in this direction for years past over 
since the industrial problem began to attract notice. 



Horley’Sindian Speeches 

An Enlarged and up-to-date Collection 

Contents Indian Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath, Tho 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indiana in the Transvaal. The Need for Beform. 
The Condition of India, Speech at the Civil Service 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Beading of 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe¬ 
cutive Councils. Third Beading of the Indian Councils 
Eill. The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence, The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India. Alao the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals, 
An appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 

Select Notices 

“Opportune Publioation * • * Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in the book-shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist. “— Ths Indian World, 

** Should command a wide and ready sale.”— Th6 
Empire, 

Doable Crown 8vo. 300 Pages. 

Re /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'^'* As. t2* 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

DR. RASH BEHARl GHOSE’S SFEEGHES.- 

An Exhaustive and Comprehensive Collection. Includes 
all this utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta^ 
also the full text of the undelivered presidential Address 
to the Surat Congress. (With a potrait) 

Price As, 12. To Subscribers of the “Review,” As, 8. 


O. A. Natesan Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street. Madras. 



Tbe*Indians of South AMca 

Helots within the Empire ! How they are Treated. 

BY H. S. L. POLAK, Editor, Indian Opinion, 

This book is the first extended r.nd authoritative de- 
seription of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. The book is 
devoted to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Scuthern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique, To these are 
added a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re» /. To Subscribers of the Review,'* As* 12* 

M. K. QANDHl 

This Sketch describes the early days of Mr. M. K, 
Gandhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, 
his character, his strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addresses that are appended, gives a peou* 
liar insight into the springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable and saintly man to surrender every 
material thing in life for the sake of an ideal that he ever 
essays to realise, and will be a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesmanship, moderation« 
and selfiessnfss are the greatest qualities of a patriot, 
[With a portrait of Mr. Gandhi,) 

Price A anas Pour* 

O. A. Natesau & Go., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-It is airexhaus- 
tive exposition of the whole subject and unfolds a 
terrible and scandalous tale of injustice and oppres* 
sioD on the part of the South African Colonists. 
Everyone interested in the subject—and which 
educated Indian is not P—should make a careful 
Study of Mr. Polak’s pamphlet which is a most useful 
and opportune contribution to the subject. 




Glympses of the Orient To-Day 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

Preface. —The following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, the author having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the writer 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth— 
for whom it is especially designed—will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents :—Asia’s Spell Broken ; How Disillusion¬ 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im¬ 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental V/oman in 
the -Making; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand ; 
The Modernization of Japan; Flaws in Japanese 
Modernization; Education in Japan; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity; Japan: China’s Gadfly; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 

'solution, Nob Kevolution in India ; The Spirit of 
Mayvi Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan J 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt's Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt’s Prepa¬ 
ration for Self-Government. 

First B:Htion. Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review >ls. 12. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunku^ama Chetty Street, Madras# 

THE GUZERATL—Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us 
how the impact of the West upon the East has shaken 
the Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. 
He is an optimist and in favour of an all-sidtd 
progress. The spirit that runs through the whole book 
is commendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 



Shakespeare’s Chart of Life 

• Beinc Studies oe* 

HAMLET. KING LEAR. OTHELLO AND IMACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 

CONTENTS. 

KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 
HAMLET AND THE WASTE OP LIFE 
MACBETH AND THE RUIN OP SOULS 
OTHELLO AND THE CRASH OP CHARACTER 
Dr. Miller does not appear as aa annotacor or critic. 
He fixes his student’s attention especially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him tho 
plays of Shakespeare, ^vh^ther designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse.^ They have each '^an 
inner meaning,” a central idea,” which it does the 
student good io search out and assimilate. 

Th9 Madras Mail. —Dr. Miller has taught Shakespeare 
for over 40 years to hundreds of students, who have 
passed through the Christian College. And in his 
classes, if he has enforced one lesson more than another, 
it has been that these plays must have been written 
with the object, among others, of making plain the 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary occurrences 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
mscipline but a means of real benefit to those upon 
whom they have their full and proper infiuenoe. 
ifs. 4* To Subscribers of the Indian Review^** Rs* J. 

Avaitabte Sepafatety Re. One each, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE VOICE OF INDIA.—We have no doubt 
that, after perusing the main outlines of Dr. Miller’s 
criticism of these four great tragedies of Shakespeare’s, 
the re&der’s interest will be roused for the books 
themselves. 

THE HINDU.—* * Every Indian and every Euro¬ 
pean should carefully read through and think over the 
wise observations with which the book is replete. 

THE CiVILAND MILITARY GAZETrE:-Dr. 

Miller’s bonk is full of suggestive thought. 



Essays on Indie EooDomics 

BY THE LATE MAHADEV QOVIND RANADE* 

Contents Indian Political Economy; the Re¬ 
organisation of Real Credit in India; Netherlands 
India and Culture System; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry—Pioneer Attempts; Indus¬ 
trial Conference ; Twenty Years’ Review of Census 
Btatistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia; Prussian Land Legis¬ 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India, 

J?s. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review Re, i^Si 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

/nflf/a.—Indispensable upon the shelves of ^ every 
student of Indian Politics. 

TAe Political Science Quartetly,^Th^ author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras' 
THE WEST COAST SPECTATOR. This is a 

very valuable contribution to Indian Political Economy, 
and should prove extremely useful just now when 
important questions relating to the development of our 
<sountry’8 resources are engaging the attention of the 

people. The book should find a place in all libraries and 
may with advantage be used by all oollege students and 
ethers who wish to have information about ^e countrv’a 
industrial resources. 



SRI SANKARACHARYA 

HI3 LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY 0. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, M.A., l.t. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As, 12, To Subscribers of the Revieio,'* As. 8^ 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., d.t. 
Price As, 12. To Subscribers of the ** Review As* 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIB^E AND TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a, 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T, RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.e. 

Price As, 12, To Subscribers of theReview As, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 

The Kaiser-i-hind :—We do not think we are 
guilty of any exaggeration when we say that there is no 
Indian firm of publishers which can surpass Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 

enterprise of a most patriotic character. 

. We repeat, all Indians should 

feel exceedingly grateful for all these valuable publica* 
tions at cheap prices to Messrs. Natesan & Co. But we 
know how ardent, modest, and sober a patriot is the 
bead of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G, A. 
Natesan, who is an university graduate, is indeed a 
jewel in Madras and elsewhere in the publications of 
cheap, useful, and bandy Indian literature. 






MAITREYI. 

4 VEDIG STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


The Madras Mail, —The story relates to the insti¬ 
tutions and incidents in the lives of people who lived 
4,000 years ago, in the days of the Upanishads, of the 
pristine glory of philosophic Hinduism. 

Indian Mirror. —The author has recalled to life the 
4ead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
embellished it with his own imagination and philosophi- 
eal disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maibreyi 
of the Vodic age as she should be—catholic, stout¬ 
hearted and intellectual—and has through her mouth 
introduced and discussed many intricate philosophical 
and social topics. We wish this little book every success. 

The Bengal Times. —This book deserves to be 
widely read. 

Indian Witness. —The stories of the Svayanivara are 
well told and remind us of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Theosophist. —This brochui-e (in which some 
historical facts are woven into story form) is v/orth 
perusing, as it gives the reader a glympse into that 
ancient India to which we are endeavouring' to return. 
The metaphysical discussion on Self and Not-self 
and the Individual and Universal Self between 
the great sage Yajnavalkya and his two wives, 
the learned Maitreyi and the devoted Katyayani, form 
two very good chapters; and the last one on A 
Svayanivara” has its own charm, while fine touches 
permeate the booklet here and there. 

Price Annas Four. 


G. A. Natesan d? Ck>., Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras. 




My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deuasen 

EXTRACT PROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my impressions of my trip to India in the- 
winfcer of 1892-98, and thus presenting them to the public 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay In India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by ciroumstanoes, to get a- 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro¬ 
pean usually gets. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the study cf it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to be of still greater use to me in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have s^nt the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based upon 
them; 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay; 
From Bombay to Peshawar; From Peshawar to Calcutta; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas; Prom Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon; 
Homeward Bound. Appendix Philosophy of the Ve- 
dftnta. Farewell to India: A Poem. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re* 1-4* To Subscribers^ Re* one* 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras,, 
THE MERIT OF THE BOOK 

Dr, Deussen’s account of his tour throughout India, 
his description of its principal cities, its shrines, pilgri¬ 
mages and its many holy spots, its leading men of 
various communities and classes afford much interesting 
reading. The language in’which he describes the oustoms,.^ 
ceremonies, manners, traits and traditions of the Indian 
people—not withstanding the shortness of his stay in 
India—shows his profound admiration and love for tho 
**iand which, to use his own words, “ had for years become 
a kind of spiritual mother-country ” to him. 



TH« 

VAISHNATITE REFORHERS OF INDIA 

ORITIOAL SKErCHES OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINQS 

BV 

T. KAJAGOPALA CHARIAE, M.A., B.L. 

CONTENTS.—^Nathamuni; Pundarikaksha; Yamuna- 
cliarya; Sri Ramanujaoharya; Sri Vedanta Desika; 
Manavala Maha Muni; and Ghaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavite or Viaishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatfnont is oritioal and historical; but special promi¬ 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaiahnavaism is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaiahnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Ghaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

ReTI, To Subscribers of the “ Indian BevieWy^ As. 12: 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

BOMBAY GUARDIAN, The little book can be 
recommended to all persons who care about the sub¬ 
ject, for its interesting biographical notes, its abundance 
of Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity. 

THE RANGOON SPECTATOR. The above work 
by Mr. T. Fajagopola Chariar, M, A., B. L., outlines in 
seven Essays of exceptional ability, the development andi 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. • 



Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

Tbe Yedanta--Some Reasons for Study. 

Tbe Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M. A. 

Veda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof, Max Miiller 

Vedanta Toward All Religions. 

Swam! A bhedauauda. 

The Vedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta Religion. 

Professor M. Bangachariar, m. A, 

The Ethics of the Vedanta. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aij'ar, M, A. 

Rao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Eirtikar, 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 

Dr. Paul Deusaen. 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivekananda. 

The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Life* 

Pandit Sitaaath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta: Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradauanda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekauanda. 

Price As. t2. To Subscribers of tJie ** Review, As. 8» 
G. A, Natesan& Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 

Valuable little book. The whole ^book is worthy 

of careful study by everyone interested in theology or 
philosophy. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. This useful 
JitUe volume. 

THE PRABUDDHA BHARATA. A worthy compi¬ 
lation. It will repay persual. 





RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 

BY MR. DINSHA EDUWI WAOHA. 

This is a most valuable collection of papers relating^ 
to Indian Finance. It deals with such subjects as The 
Case for Indian Keform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. No student of Indian Politics 
should be without this handy little volume from the pen 
of one of the most brilliant and authoritative critics 
of the Indian Financial Administration. 

The Empire.—Mr. Wacha’s book.seeks 

to inform those, who take an interest in the finances of 
the Empire, how imperative is the necessity for effec¬ 
tually checking and controlling expenditure which, for 
some years past, has been allowed to overrun the normal 
revenue at a disquieting pace. Mr. Wacha knows how 
to put his case neatly, and wo invite our readers to 
study it for themselves. 

The Indian Social Reformer.—It is the only attempt 
that has been recently made to present a comprehensive 
view of the movement of revenue and expenditure within 

recent year.-?. 

The Wednesday ReYlew.—Should be in the hands of 
every studeuu of Indian Finance. 

The Daily Post.-~A series of brilliant thrusts and 
attacks. A fresh thought-producing guide to a remarkable 
xnind. 

The Madras Standard.—Students of Indian Finance 
will find the booklet a most useful work. 

Price As. 4 {Four), 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Suckurama Chetty Street, Madraa.^ 

DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA.-This is > sketch 
of Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the well-known Parsi 
Patriot, and contains a succinct account of his life, hia 
varied activities, his enoyelopsedic knowledge, hie 
Municipal work, his services to the Congress, and 
copious extracts from his speeches and writings relating 
among other subjects, to all the important questions of 
Indian Economics and Finance and the question of the 
apportionment of charges between the United fiangdom- 
and India. Price As. 4. 




6. A. Natesan & Co.’s Publications. 

The Guzerati :—Many of our countrymen are deeply 
indebted to the head of the enterprising firm of^ 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, for the valuable publi> 
cations they have been placingibefore the Indian public 
dealing nrith important questions of contemporary 
interest or with the lives and careers of some 
of our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. 
We do not think there is any other publishing house 
in India that has attempted what Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much success during the last four years 
to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap 
and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business 
capacity and sound discernment. He certainly deserves 
to be congratulated on the success of his useful 
publications. 

The Sa'i^jvartman :—There are certainly no publish¬ 
ing houses in India that can at all be compared with 
those of Murray, Constable, Blackie and Macmillan in 
England. Such historic concerns apart, there are very 
few firms that take the trouble of being up-to-date, or 
by the variety of their publications to form and direct 
the public taste or to diffuse useful and interesting 
knowledge among their constituents. Among these few 
Messrs. Natesan and Company of Madras undoubtedly 
occupy the place of honour. The Indian Review^ 
published by Mr. Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cultured Indian cares to be without it. But 
the Review represents only one side of Mr. Natesan’s 
activity. Not a month elapses but this enterprising 
firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of 
subject that affects the interests of India and they are 
generally the work of men who know what they are 
writing about. But one of the most popular outputs of 
the firm is the string of short, succinct and instructive 
biographies of eminent Indians which are published 
from day to day * * ^ Messrs. Natesan & Co., are 
doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who have played an import¬ 
ant part in the modern epochs of Indian History. We 
thankfully acknowledge the receipt of all these and have 
^great pleasure in briefly noticing them. 



POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. OOOMARAS\yAMY 
Contents :— The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle ; 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bharata; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts; Art and Yoga in India; The 
Influence of ]\todern Europe on Indian Art; Art of the 
East and of the West; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art ; Education in India; Memory in Education ; 
Ciuristian ^lissions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music; 
Music and Education in India ; Gramophones—and why 
not? 

Select Opinions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and the publication of the present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pen marks a definite 

stage in the progress of that movement.It is clear 

that^a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish¬ 
ed from Western lines by the publication of the work.”— 
Dawn Magazine, 

One could hardly be prepared for the vigour of tnought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they are 
marked....Their author is a logical and uncompro¬ 
mising reactionary.. Yot we cannot deny the beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persis¬ 
tently holds it up before us.... ..We think the book he 
Las written to be of surpassing value.”— Modern Review, 
Re, /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,* As, i2i 

G: A: Natesan Sc Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras.. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBRARTSERIES. 

—Every one of the volumes, big and small, Messrs. 
Natesan have of recent years published contains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
references of the great social and mental movements 
now pulsating throughout India. AVe would suggest 
that all their publications of the sort of the four 
volumes now before us be classed as The Indian 
National Library Series, for beyond question their pub- 
lioation is forming a library of national litera^ro for 
India .—Moulmein Advertiser. 






THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nihal Sinj^h 

AUTHOR OP 

M y/tg House Hygienic ** “ My JPavourite Hedges** 
How to Make Good Things to Eat ” 

“ The Virtues of Varnishf^* etc. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Page 

Publisher’s Preface . i 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime .. 1 

How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer ., 30 

The Belation op Manure to The Crop .. .. 06 

Plant Breeding in America .. .. .. 02 

How They Baise Bice in America .. ..302 

Wheat-Growing in America ..127 

Maiung Money out op Milk •• .. ..147 

Crown 8vo, 160 pages 
Price Re, /. To Subscribers, As, 12. 


G. A. Natcsan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras. 

G. A. NATESAN & GO’S PUBLICATIONS* 

The Indian Nation :—Cultured, energetic and enter¬ 
prising publishers of Madras. 

The Kayaatha Messenger :—The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
-'gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful 
and cheap publications. 

The Moulmein Advertiser :—The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., on 
subjects of the deepest interest and value to India 
should fiU a recognised place in the library of every 
student of India, past and present. 








THE CONGRESS 

Movement. Leaders. Subjects. 

The Indian National Congress.— An account of its 
origin and growth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all the Congreag Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable 
Utterances on the Movement. Portraits of all the 
Congress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages, 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Rc\^iew,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches. —An up-to-date, ex¬ 
haustive and comprehensive collection. With a portrait. 
Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
Waohar A valuable collection of papers relating to 
Indian Finance, etc. Price As* 4, 

Indians of South Africa. —Helots within the Empire I 
How they are Treated, By H. S. L, Polak, Re. 1, To 
Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” As, 12. 

Gokhale’s Speeches. —An exhaustive and compre¬ 
hensive collection of his speeches, with a biographical 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8vo, 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dr. Rash Beharl Ohose’s Speeches.— As, 12, _ To 

Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. ^ 

G. A. Natssan & Co., Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras, 
Romesh Chunder Dutt “I have 'perused 

a great portion of the Congress literature as 
published in a handy volume by the enterprising pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. Natesan ; and to those who desire honestly 

to know the aims and aspirations of the educated men of 
India, I can honestly recommend a perusal of this 
valuable publication. An honest critic will find in this 
volume—from the first page to the last—a sinoen^ 
desire to support and sustain the Government by the 
co-operation of the people. 



AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

BY MR. BBEDICK R. BAYANl 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

SIR VITALDHAB DAMODAR THACKERSEY 
Coateata :—Agriculture ; Rice ; Wheat; Cotton ; 
Sugar-Cane; Jute: Oilseeds; Acacia; Wattle Barks; 
Sunn Hemp; Camphor; Lemon-Grass Oil; Ramie ; 
Rubber; Minor Products: Potatoes; Fruit Trade ; Lao 
Industry; Tea and Coffee; Tobacco; Manures; Subsidiary 
Industries; Sericulture; Apiculture; Floriculture; 
Cattle-Farming; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raising ; An 
Appeal. 

Sir Vitaldhas Thackersey writes :— 

Mr. 8. R. Sayani, I think, has given valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding the present state and future pos-^roilitics 
of the principal cultivated crops of India. 

Re. /. To Subscribers of the Indian Beview,'' /4s. 12. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, Director op Public Instruction, 
Bombay. “ Agricultural Industries in India” by Seedick 
R. Sayani, price Rupee One, and published by G. A, 
Natesan &Co., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a book suitable for tho Libraries of Secondary Schools 
in this Presidenoy. 

H. E. The Governor or Bombay hopes that it may 
have a wide circulation and stimulate the introduction 
of the improvements which are so necessary if India is to 
reach its full economic development as a producing 
country; 

G. A, Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 

THE MOST ENTERPRISING OF PUBLISHERS. 

2*he Provincial Times : —Messrs. O. A. Natesan, 
Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
value as referenoes and historical records. 

The Indian Witness :^G. A. Natesan & Go., 
MadfaSt are maktag quite a name for themselves by their 
variei fmUioalietis. 

T?u Empire That ferociously enterprising firm of 
publishers, Messrs. G, A. Natesan dt Go., istadrasi 




ALL ABOUT DELHI 

[COMPILED FROM VARIOUS AUTHENTIC SOURCES.]^ 


Contents : —The Hindu Kings ; Early Muhammadan 
Kings ; The Moghul Emperors,; Modern Delhi; Some 
Delhi Sights ; Monuments at Delhi; The Storming of 
Delhi; The City Gazetteer; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; 
Lord Curzon*8 Durbar, 

In the preparation of this book free use has been 
made of Mr. Fanshawe's Delhi : Past and Present^ more 
•especially in the compilation of its last Chapter ; of Dr, 
Fergusson’s Eastern and Indian Architecture in the 
•description of its great architectural glories—without 
which no book on Delhi could be either complete or 
comprehensive ; of the revised Impti*ial Gazetteer for 
the latest statistics relating to the city; of Captain 
Trotter’s Nicholson for a description of the storming 
of Dehli; and of Mr. Reynold-Ball’s Tourist's India for 
a succinct account of its far-famed Mutiny Sites. Besides 
the standard writers on Indian History and the 
accounts of European and other travellers to India 
during the Moghul period, much interesting information 
has been gleaned from Mr. Abbott’s Through India with 
ihe Prince^ Mr. Percival Landon’s Under the Sun^ 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’ In India^ Gen], Sir Hugh Gough’s 
Old Memories^ and Mr. Kerr’s From Charing Cross 
to Dehli, In the writing of the first three Chapters 
valuable matter has been derived from the Maha- 
bharata. the great Indian Epic; Todd’s Rajasthani 
Ferishta’s History ; Elliot’s Mahomedan Historians ; 
Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India i Ibn Batata’s 
Travels I Ball’s Tavernier i the Akbari ; and 

the Memoirs of Timur and Baber. 

The book contains a Map of Delhi and thirty 
lllustrattions. 

FRIGE RE. 1^ AS. 

To Subsorihers of the '* Indian Reoiew^ ” Re, 

A. Katesan 9c Co., Sunkurama Chetfy Street, Madras^ 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

An Exhaustive & Compkehensive Collection of 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIBD EDITION, 

This publication is the first ot its kind. It is the most 
exhaustiTc and comprehensive collection of the work of 
Swami Yirekananda hitherto published. It contains,, 
amon^ others, his eloquent character sketch of “ My 
Master ”; his celebrated lecture at the great Parliament 
of Heligions at Chicago ; all the important and valuable 
speeches delivered in England, America and India on 
GnanaYoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, find 
Hinduism ; selections from the inspiring speeches he* 
gave, in reply to addresses of welcome that were present¬ 
ed to him at different towns and cities in India, during 
his historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on his 
return from America ; a choice collection of the contri¬ 
butions of the Swami to various papers and periodicals- 
hitherto not available in book from ; some of his private 
letters to friends ; and a selection from his poems. 

DETAILED CONTENTS.— My Master; Hinduis^ 
as a Religion ; Reply to the Addresses of Congratula¬ 
tions from Madras and Calcutta; The Ideal of Uni¬ 
versal Religion ; God in Everything; Immortality ; Is 
the Soul Immortal; The Freedom of the Soul; Maya 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya 
and Freedom ; The Real and the Apparent Man; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Unity in Diversity; The 
Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; Realization ; Karma Yoga f 
Metaphysics in India ; Re-incarnation ; Bhakti or Devo¬ 
tion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Life ; The Mis¬ 
sion of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism; The 
True Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste ; 
Education on National Lines ; The Conquest of the 
World by Indian Thought; The Himalayas; Max 
Muller—A Vedantist; Japan Poems. Contains also- 
Four Portraits,^ PRICE RS. TWO. 

To Subscribers of ihe^^ Indian Review^ ” Re, 1-8, 

O. A. Natesan & Co., 4, Bunkurama ChettySt, Madras,. 



Contaiu 
among othc. 

Hari-Stuti, Da&c 
Vakyavritti, Vakya^ 

^nubhati. 

j Boand in Cloi». 

’ To Subscribers of the ‘' In%. 

WWi Text in Devanagari^ Sankara's Commentary wum 
E nglish Translation Published by 
V. C. SESHACHARI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.B. 

Vols, I, II. & V. Translated by SITARAMA SASTRIAR 
Vols. Ill, & IV. Translated by Pandit GANGANATHA 


CLOTH BOUND Rs. a. 

1.—Isa Kena and Hundaka .. ..2 0 

ll.~The Katha & Prasna .. ..18 

III.—The Chandogya— 

Partd—The First i Adhyayas .. 2 0 

lY.-^The Chandogya— 

Part II—The last 4 Adhyayas.. .. 18 

y.—Aitareya ft Taittriya ..14 


AVAILABLE FOR SALE SEPARATELY. 

G. A. Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

A PILE OF USEFUL LITTLE BOOKS. 

Bombay Guardian We have to thank those most 
^enterprising publishers, Messrs. G, A. Natesan and Co., 
of Madras, for a pile of useful little books. This is the 
^rm that brings out The Indian Review. That 
firm has stepped entirely—out of the common riin of 
Indian publications,and in place of supplying a market— 
work which always affords room for fresh enterprise— 
it has created a market, by boldly devising and turning 
out books .v^hich people ought to want and soon learn 
to want. 



Df place withi 

j ^'cheap edition t 
Jli iDevanagari and a 
Mrs. Annie Bes^;*. 

• . 6i India whose sorvic^li^;*. 
junt, has enabled me to realist 

^_»usly granting the use of he 

f. It is devoutly hoped that this great 
3du8 will find a place in thousands oi 
>oth'ia India and elsewhere.—G. A. NATBSAN. 

Price per copy, As» 2 {Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies^ 
Stamps will not be received 

The Prabudha Bharata. —^In clearness of type, in sizf 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. ”W< 
can heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pocket<edition of the Gita. 

The Modern Review, —Mr. Natesan is'bidding fair to bf 
the Indian Boutledgo. This finely printed edition of p 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
ofiored at acn impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home and heart. 

G. A; Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras^ 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT* A sketch of her Life 
and her Services to India. With copious extracts from 
her speeches and writings. With a portrait. 64 pagest^ 
Price ^i^as Pour. 

NATION-BUiLBING. A stirring appeal to Indiaafw 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Natioo^ 
Edacation as the basis of National Life; National UnW; 
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